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1901. The royal train, headed by a Billinton B4 4-4-0 engine, carrying Edward 
VII. Regulations required that the crossing was guarded while a royal train 
passed. Earlier that year Queen Victoria’s funeral train passed through en route 
from Gosport to Victoria station and Windsor. 



‘Hercules’ Class engine Windsor. This engine together with its sister engine Minos 
were reputed to be the engines which brought the goods train down the 
Portsmouth Direct Line on 28 December 1858. 
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The third Havant station circa 1960. The goods yard is still in use, the Hayling 
'Billy' is in the bay platform and a double-decker Southdown Hayling bus is on 
the forecourt. A slow Waterloo train is going over the junction of the former 
LSWR and LB&SCR lines where the 'Battle of Havant' took place. Many of the 
buildings have now gone. Photo. The News. 
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Railways 



This photograph of about 1910 shows what a busy and important station Havant 
used to be. 


Although the scope of this exercise covers the years from 1850 to roughly 1970, 
it must be emphasized that the railway came to Havant a few years before 1850, 
viz. on 15 May 1847, when the London, Brighton and South Coast Railway 
[LB&SCR] brought their line to Havant from Chichester, continuing it to 
Portsmouth a few weeks later. 

Before that time transport in this area was varied; the 'gentry' were able to 
make their own way by means of the prevailing 'brougham', 'phaeton' or 
'sociable', and, whereas the 'horse-and-brake' was used by the less fortunate folk 
if they wished to make an all-too-rare excursion. There was a regular stage- 
waggon plying between Portsmouth and Chichester, via Havant, which carried 
both goods and passengers. It travelled at between IV 2 and 2 mph and took all 
day to do the 18 mile journey. By 1821, four coaches were making the return 
journey through Emsworth every week-day and twice on Sundays. The 
Independent ran from Portsmouth to London by way of Emsworth and 
Chichester, called at Emsworth on its way to town at 7.45am and on its return in 
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late afternoon, the Defiance, the Portsmouth to Brighton stagecoach, called at 
Emsworth at 9.15am, going to Brighton and at 4.45pm on the return journey to 
Portsmouth; the Portsmouth-Chichester 'Post' passed Emsworth at 8.45am and 
again at 5.45pm on its return from Chichester; the Brighton to Southampton 
stagecoach called at Emsworth at 11.45am and on its return to Brighton at 
2.15pm (the last two named services did not operate on Sundays). The Turnpike 
Trust had so improved the roads by this time that the journey from Portsmouth 
to Chichester took three hours by coach and under two hours by post-chaise. 
There is evidence that a carrier's cart and horse made the following regular trips: 
to Chichester on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday and to Portsmouth on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. Records of the carrier service provided by George 
Burrows and, following his death, by his daughter, Martha, carried on well 
beyond the coming of the railway. 

Can you imagine a direct main-line railway between London and a great naval 
base rusting for a year because nobody would work it? This happened in mid- 
Victorian England. The line was the Direct Portsmouth Railway (DPR) the year 
1858! 

It is surprising that there had not been a DPR before. If the Napoleonic Wars 
had been 20 years later, one would have been built in a hurry. But Bonaparte 
was history when the railways came, and Portsmouth fell between the two stools 
of Southampton and Brighton, each served by a railway company that had no 
connection with the 'house next door', that is Portsmouth. 

To travel to Portsmouth in 1842 one took cab, bus or steamboat to Nine Elms, 
Vauxhall, in London and there boarded the London and South Western Railway 
(L&SWR) express to Southampton, leaving it at Bishopstoke, now Eastleigh, 
where one took the Gosport branch train; from Gosport one was ferried across 
the harbour into Portsmouth. 

In the years that followed Portsmouth got its own railway station but reaching 
it was a circuitous business. The L&SWR built another branch from Fareham, on 
the Gosport line, and the LB&SCR completed a long extension of its old Shoreham 
branch. The two lines were concurrent from Hilsea Junction into Portsmouth. 
You could take your pick! You travelled to Portsmouth either by wandering 
round Hampshire or by going into Brighton and out again. 

The L&SWR had reached as far as Godaiming by 1849 but it showed no 
intention of producing what was an obvious direct route to Portsmouth. The 
status quo suited both companies. They charged by mileage and had a 
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gentlemanly agreement over the receipts. The Brighton line ran an express of 
sorts in the morning, with a five minute connection at Brighton. The L&SWR had 
one in the afternoon, taking nearly three hours. The distance from Waterloo by 
the L&SWR route, via Bishopstoke, was 86 miles (138km), whereas the LB&SCR 
route from London was no less than 96 miles (155km). 

However, in Victorian railway construction there was what was known as 'the 
contractor's line'. If railway companies appeared reluctant to extend a line, an 
engineering contractor would get parliamentary powers to build a railway as a 
speculation and then induce one of the large companies to lease or work it. 
Thomas Brassey took up the Portsmouth scheme and though both the LB&SCR 
and L&SWR companies opposed him he got his Act through Parliament in 1853 
and built his line from Godaiming, on the L&SWR line, to Havant on the LB&SCR 
line. Very reasonably he called it the DPR. Brassey tried to persuade the South 
Eastern Railway (SER), whose line ran through Guildford to Reading, to make an 
extension connecting their system with his new line. 

Although a start was made on this project it was never completed because of 
consternation caused at the L&SWR headquarters at the prospect of the SER 
poaching on their territory and so the L&SWR were virtually forced to lease the 
Direct Portsmouth Line. To reach Portsmouth itself the L&SWR had to obtain 
running powers over the LB&SCR line from Havant to Hilsea. For the best part of 
a year the DPR had been a finished railway, waiting only for trains. A House of 
Lords committee confirmed the necessary running powers, subject to agreement 
or arbitration. To the latter the companies went. The LB&SCR were enraged and 
got ready for battle! 

The L&SWR general manager announced that a full passenger train service 
between Waterloo and Portsmouth, via Guildford and Godaiming, would begin 
on 1 January 1859 and a daily goods train from 28 December 1858. The LB&SCR 
held that the whole business was still under arbitration and any L&SWR 
adventure into Havant would be dealt with as trespass. The LB&SCR responsible 
engineers moved their men into Havant during the night of 27 December ready 
to remove connecting rails quickly and chain an old 'Bury' class engine at the 
spot. The L&SWR people expected trouble and sent their train forward earlier 
than announced, supported by a large gang of tough navvies. The LB&SCR gangs 
were also suitably reinforced and the L&SWR men found that the LB&SCR men 
had indeed pulled up the rails giving access to their line and chained the engine 
over the junction. The L&SWR platelayers poured from their waggons and set 
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about re-laying the metals, freeing the old engine and pushing it out of the way to 
move their train on to the up LB&SCR line. However it only got as far as the 
station as the LB&SCR men had removed the points which would have enabled 
the train to cross on to the down line. On their own ground the LB&SCR men had 
no qualms about using force and their men joined with the L&SWR men in a 
bare-fisted brawl, to the inconvenience of the peaceful passengers travelling 
over the LB&SCR line. After a long battle the Brighton navvies, whose favourite 
recreation was this type of fighting, were victorious and the L&SWR men were 
forced to turn back. So ended the more militant operations, known as the 'Battle 
of Havant', between the rival companies. [This has been a favourite account of 
what happened on this day, but the only written evidence that fighting actually 
took place was contained a court report in the Hampshire Telegraph that one 
navvy was charged with tearing another’s shirt.] 

In order to overcome their access problem a temporary station was built in 
Denvilles and passengers were carried forward by horse drawn omnibus. 
Following further court battles agreement was eventually reached later in the 
year for a through service to be operated but competitive fare-slashing 
continued for many years. 

However a furious fare-slashing war raged until both the LB&SCR and the 
L&SWR companies were feeling uncomfortable through having conveyed large 
numbers of people at a loss. The LB&SCR became in deep water and had pledged 
some of its locomotives to reliable creditors by the time that both firms settled 
down to the old business of shared receipts. 

Yet, after all this, the L&SWR favoured the DPR with a really beggarly train 
service for many years running only four services each way, and of these only the 
early morning one in each direction conveyed 3rd class passengers. The LB&SCR 
took more constructive action by completing its own mid-Sussex line through 
Pulborough by 1867, and thus meeting the DPR on a more equal footing. 

However there appears to be some dissatisfaction with the service provided as 
indicated by a letter to the Portsmouth News in 1895, which stated that the 
quickest railway journey between Havant and London was 2 hours 40 minutes, 
at an average speed of approximately 25 mph. 

The Hayling Railway Company, incorporated by an Act of 1860, was empowered 
to build a line from Havant to South Hayling, a distance of some five miles (8km). 
The Act authorised capital of £50,000 to be raised, with a third of this figure on 
mortgage. The plan was an ambitious one. After leaving the mainland at 
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Langstone and going across a bridge it was intended that the line should be 
constructed on an embankment in the harbour. This was to be roughly parallel 
with the western shore of the island and designed in such a way that it would be 
possible to reclaim some, 1,000 acres (405 hectares) of mudflats. Subsequent 
plans were approved for the construction of docks and a harbour at South 
Hayling, and it was proposed that the channel between Hayling Island and 
Portsmouth should be crossed by a bridge or viaduct, construction of open pile- 
work, with a swivel-opening to allow for the passage of the many large vessels 
using the harbour at the time. Perhaps the plan was over ambitious for, although 
operations were shortly commenced, by the autumn of 1863 it had become 
obvious that additional capital would be required and that the time allowed by 
the Act for completion of the work would have to be extended. However, this was 
arranged without serious difficulty and by January 1865 the first mile of the 
railway from Havant to Langstone was opened to the public. The ensuing goods 
traffic in coal, gravel and timber, with many large trading ships from all parts 
berthing at Langstone Quay around this time, more than justified the hopes of 
the promoters of the scheme. Indeed, it unexpectedly turned Havant, until then 
regarded solely as a small country market town with long established leather 
and parchment industries, into a thriving port, with the sea still a mile away. 
Trouble, however, was in store. So far things had been comparatively easy for 
the designers and builders, who had only to construct a mile-long railway line 
through reasonably level countryside. The building of the embankment 
presented considerable problems; the continual washing away of the 
countryside by the sea was a difficulty which had not been envisaged by the 
planners, and indeed it proved an insuperable obstacle, which eventually caused 
the company to abandon its plan for the remainder of the line, for both money 
and time had run out. This might well have been the end of the matter but for the 
timely intervention of Francis Fuller, surveyor and estate agent of the Great 
Exhibition fame, a man of considerable business acumen and very real talent. 
Visiting Hayling Island on holiday, he, like the many thousands who were to 
follow him, was immediately struck by its beauty and charm. Even more 
important, Fuller realised the possibilities of Hayling as a seaside resort and to 
this end he at once started to play a very important part in the completion of the 
project. Together with his associates Fuller planned a new overland rail route 
direct to the south beach, where this shrewd man of business had already pur¬ 
chased building land and laid out a race-course as an additional attraction for 
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potential visitors. However, even with such vigorous leadership as that provided 
by Fuller, things were far from easy. With the works suspended and exposed to 
the worst vagaries of the weather, an almost completely empty exchequer and 
the local councils unable to agree between themselves over the project, it was 
only after much hard work, together with long and patient negotiation, that 
Fuller was eventually able to infuse new life into the scheme and to bring about 
its eventual completion. His final triumph came on 28 June 1867, when he 
travelled in the first experimental train from Havant to South Hayling. Following 
an unprecedented amount of ill-fortune the Hayling Island railway was at last a 
reality and was officially opened to the public on 16 July the same year. In 1874 
the line was leased to the LB&SCR, whose perky little William Stroudley’s 
‘Terrier’ tank engines worked the line thereafter. With the amalgamation of 
railway companies in 1924 the line passed to the Southern Railway and finally, 
with nationalisation into the hands of the British Transport Commission. 

Electrification of the main line to Havant and Portsmouth brought increasing 
traffic to the line until the summer average reached some 5,000 passenger 
journeys per day; on one particular day the record of 7,000 was reached! For 
some reason the Southern Railway did not electrify to Hayling. Perhaps with the 
line unfenced to the shore for much of its length the third-rail system was 
considered too dangerous. The line runs so near the high-water mark in places 
that a fence would need 'skyhooks' for support! 

No longer do the crowds come to Hayling Island by rail. The last public service 
'Hayling Billy', as the trains were affectionately known by holiday-makers and 
residents alike, ran from Havant on Saturday 2 November 1963, marking the end 
of a service which had continued, virtually without interruption, for 97 years. 
The very last train, a Locomotive Club of Great Britain special, ran the next day. 
The 'Beeching Axe’ had fallen, because, it was stated, the cost of the extensive 
repairs needed to the old wooden sea-bridge and that it was losing £10,000 a 
year. This, notwithstanding that no less than 32,176 tickets were collected on the 
line during August 1961 and that for one trip alone at Whitsun the same year 
there was the memorable figure of 598 passengers in the train's three coaches. 
The British Rail spokesman held that road congestion was not their 
responsibility. 

A public house was built at Gable Head and called the 'Hayling Billy'. For some 
years the ‘Terrier’ locomotive Newington, that once worked on the branch, was 
on display there. It has since been restored and is running again. 
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In pre-amalgamation days, pre-1924, there were two station-masters at Havant; 
the senior being the LB&SCR one who was responsible for all trains to Brighton, 
London Bridge and Victoria. He was also responsible for the Hayling Island line, 
including Langstone Station. The L&SWR one attended on the trains which ran to 
Waterloo, via Guildford. Havant was a tranship station; each company's 
representative being responsible for all wagon loads exchanged between them 
and all small goods unloaded and reloaded over the other's line. The wagon 
loads consisted of 30 wagons of cattle from the west of England to south coast 
markets and coal from south Wales, and train loads of about 50 wagons of 
various merchandise daily in the opposite direction. There was only one station 
master at Havant after the amalgamation of 1924. 

In 1925 there was no train running from Portsmouth to Havant after 9pm. 

Local traffic on the DPR grew slowly and as Haslemere came into repute as a 
residential centre the number of travellers to and from that place increased 
considerably. The London to Portsmouth traffic also grew very largely and as 
this route remained the direct line a good proportion was carried by it. This 
growth of traffic necessitated doubling the line, which was completed on 1 
March 1878. The original Havant station buildings survived until 1889 when the 
LB&SCR determined on rebuilding and, somewhat unusually, this took place on 
the same site, with the adjoining refreshment room left intact. The station was 
situated between two level-crossings and at the time of electrification after 1935, 
when the exchequer had guaranteed the principal and interest of a loan, it was 
decided to eliminate the busier crossing at the Portsmouth end and rebuild the 
station. On this occasion the new station buildings were constructed on the 
opposite side of the crossing to the original station, and, instead of the existing 
conventional arrangement of platforms, the northern platform was set back to 
leave room for four tracks, the centre two of which were for through traffic. The 
western level-crossing was stopped and a replacement over-bridge opened west 
of the new station. Two signal boxes were closed; the west box which adjoined 
the North Street level-crossing and the north box, which was on the Portsmouth 
line at Fourth Avenue and had, until 1923, marked the boundary of the L&SWR 
territory. The junction box was retained but with much new equipment. All of 
the semaphore signals were replaced by coloured lights but the points and 
crossing gates adjoining the box continued to be worked mechanically. The new 
station buildings opened in 1938 and were in the best Southern 'Odeon' style in 
clean white concrete with metal window frames. 
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On 23 June 1963 an extra Hayling Island train arrives to help cope with another 
busy summer Sunday. Alan Bell. 
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Hayling Island trains left from a bay at the back of the old down platform and 
this continued in use, although it was now more remote from the station 
buildings. The goods shed and yard on the up side remained unchanged until the 
closure to goods in 1969. The original crossing-keeper's house, LB&SCR No 66, 
survives opposite the old signal box. When the level-crossing at the top of North 
Street, near the site of the old station, was removed to allow for building of the 
new station and North Street was blocked off, it completely altered the character 
of the old town. It is interesting to note that in the 1930s the fare from 
Portsmouth to Waterloo on Wednesday evenings was 4s. 6d. (22%pJ. 
Electrification was accomplished rapidly. Electric trial trains began to run to 
Portsmouth on 8 March 1937 and the opening to public traffic of electric traction 
took place on 4 July 1937, when a standardised timetable was introduced. 

Major reconfiguration of the track layout took place in 2006/7 to achieve faster 
and more flexible working through the station. The upgrading of signalling in the 
Portsmouth area led to the closure of the old signal box and the installation of an 
Area Signalling Centre in the former goods yard. 

Both the population of the district and its railway traffic have greatly increased 
and the London expresses, which used to pass by on the through lines 'on the 
hour' now stop at Havant. The only loss has been that of the Hayling Island trains 
and their part of the station has been replaced by a car park. Fortunately the 
track-bed to Hayling has been retained and is now the 'Hayling Billy Leisure 
Trail' which is well used by walkers, cyclists and horse riders. The memory of 
the trains will long remain. 

Read also: Havant History Booklets 26 and 3, The Hayling Island Branch Line and 
A Brief History of the Railway in Havant. 

Memories of the 'Hayling Billy Line' 

So many people in Havant know 'The Billy Line’, and it is well used as a pleasant 
secluded walk from the centre of Havant to the Langstone foreshore. The 
purchase and construction of this path must be one of the Borough Council's 
actions for which there can be nothing but praise. But of all the people who walk 
there how many know what it was actually like to take a trip on the little steam 
train, the 'Hayling Billy’, which gives the path its name. 

The line was in use for almost exactly 100 years from 1867 to 1963. The train 
was pulled by a Stroudley 'Terrier' engine and usually consisted of two 
carriages, though on fine summer days three might be needed, or on exceptional 
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occasions four; though this was not encouraged as it was felt that the trestle 
bridge over Langstone Harbour might not be able to take the weight too often. 
During WW2 the Southern Railway ran through trains from Hayling to 
Portsmouth; on Saturdays only, conveying the soldiery bent on an evening's 
entertainment. These were of seven coaches, well laden, and between Hayling 
and Havant had one 'Terrier’ at the front and one at the back. 

During the 20s and 30s, with my family living in Denvilles and our grandparents 
on Hayling, I was a frequent traveller on the 'Hayling Billy’. We lived in Third 
Avenue, Denvilles and the first part of our outing was the walk to the station. The 
ramp bridge joining Third Avenue and Eastern Road was not built until the 
Waterloo line was electrified in 1938, so to get from Third Avenue to Havant 
Station we had to start walking away from Havant, east along Third Avenue and 
up Fourth Avenue to reach a foot crossing over the line, situated where a now 
seemingly pointless small road goes from Fourth Avenue to the railway line. We 
often said how useful a bridge built at the end of Third Avenue would be, but of 
course, by the time it was built, we had moved. 

There was a signal box situated by the foot crossing and from this the gates at 
the crossing were locked when a train was approaching. The crossing, officially 
designated Havant North, was always known to us as the 'Dolly Gates’ because 
the signal man, who lived in a cottage at the west side of the crossing, was Mr 
Dolly. His name created confusion in my childish mind so that I expected him to 
have a round wooden head and a painted face like Mr Noah in my wooden 
Noah's Ark. 

Having crossed the line, we did at last turn to walk towards Havant, along the 
bridle path which had the railway on one hand and Brown's cabbage patch, now 
occupied by Kenwood's factory, on the other. This may have been part of an old 
route from Havant to Westbourne. Certainly it must have been an established 
right of way when the railway was built, for a crossing to have been provided 
there. 

On old deeds Fourth Avenue is marked as Bridle Road and led to a path, lost 
now in modern development, which crossed fields to emerge on to Southleigh 
Road just west of South Leigh Farm. What I chiefly remember of the bridle path 
by the railway is that it was the coldest place I knew when a north wind was 
blowing. Down the bridle path we went and then past the cemetery and on down 
Eastern Road. We always went along Eastern Road rather than down New Lane 
and along Waterloo Road because using New Lane involved crossing the Hayling 
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line level crossing. This was not advisable if you were catching the Hayling 
train.as the crossing was usually closed all the time the Hayling train was 
standing in Havant station to allow for the manoeuvre known as 'changing ends’. 
It was always essential that the little 'Terrier' engine should be pulling its 
carriages, not pushing them. There must have been some good technical reason 
for this as the little engine which operated the train running a shuttle service 
between Portsmouth and Chichester, known as the Chichester Flier, worked 
quite happily at the front, the back or in the middle of its two carriages. But the 
‘Hayling Billy’ had to pull, although the engine itself need not turn round and 
must have done half its mileage in reverse. Whatever the reason, both at Havant 
and at Hayling, the engine was uncoupled from one end of the carriages, shunted 
back past them and re-joined at the other end ready to start its next journey. So 
our route to the station was always by Eastern Road and should we be a little 
late for the train, was accompanied by anxious discussion as to whether the 
smoke from the engine meant the 'Billy' had just come in, was changing ends or 
getting up steam ready to leave. 

At this time, before 1938, the old Havant Station lay to the East of North Street 
and there was a level crossing just west of the station to allow the traffic to pass 
over the line and on up Leigh Road, then the main road out of Havant to the 
north. There was always the chance that these gates also might bar our way as 
the entrance to the station and the ticket office was on the south side of the line, 
but these gates were operated more promptly than the 'Billy' line gates and we 
were seldom so late that we could not wait for them to open. Then we bought 
our tickets; 8d. return for adults, 4d. for children; i.e. about 3p and l%p in 
modern money, can you imagine how far that fare would take you now?. And so 
on to the platform with recognition and greetings from the ticket collector and 
porters, to see the train waiting. There were two guards who shared the duties 
on the ‘Hayling Billy'. One of them, Sam Walder, was used as the model for 
'Sunny South Sam’, a famous Southern Railway poster in pre-war days. Certainly 
they were both cheerful men who knew all their passengers and it was common 
if a regular was missing from his usual train for the guard to ask the driver to 
hang on for a minute whilst a porter was sent to see if the missing traveller was 
in sight. 

We walked up the train to find an empty compartment - a necessity for our size 
family - and then, when the door was opened, and only then, came the shouts of: 
Bags seaside door window! or Bags bunnyside door window, magic incantations 
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which will be explained later and which were invalid until the actual moment 
that the door was opened. In we got and settled ourselves, if we were in good 
time waiting for the bump which signalled that the engine had arrived at the 
front of the train after changing ends. Then there was usually a short wait while 
final checks were made and possibly main line trains had to arrive to connect 
with the Hayling train. Then there would be a shout of: Any more for Hayling? 
from the guard, a shake of the head from the ticket collector, then the guard 
would blow his whistle, wave his green flag and the train would be off. On at 
least one occasion only the engine would be off - the crew having forgotten to 
couple up the train - and travelled all the way to Langstone before the dreadful 
omission was discovered. 

Out of the station over the level crossing the 'Billy' would go, then the wheels 
would squeal as the train took the tight curve into the cutting leading to the 
bridge under East Street. This curve was the second reason - the first being 
weight - why only the 'Terriers’ could be used to pull the Hayling train, as only 
their short wheel base could take the curve - and even they had to go slowly and 
the wheels would protest loudly at the pressure on the rails. I seem to remember 
that at quite frequent intervals a gang of men with crowbars would have to lever 
the rails back into their correct position as the constant pressure on the curved 
rails would force them out of true. 

Through the cutting the train went, giving us an odd view of the backs of the 
houses in Bellair and Beechworth Road, under the road bridge, then under the 
footbridge which served the footpath from the town centre to Wade Court and 
on to Warblington. Then the train ran close beside the Lymbourne stream, then 
in full use for watercress growing, and the original footpath still there - was 
fitted in between the railway and the stream. 

There was, of course, no bypass, and once the houses of Lower Grove Road were 
passed, the line ran through open fields to the end of Langstone Avenue, then 
past the gardens of the last houses in Langstone Road, over the main road by a 
level crossing, to stop at Langston Halt, just beyond the road. Notice how I have 
spelt 'Langston'. This is how the railway always spelt it on the station and on 
their tickets; and although the experts now say it should be 'Langstone', with 
Farlington, Bedhampton and Warblington spread along the north shore of the 
harbour, a logical case could be made for the derivation ‘Langs-ton’. If it is 
'Langstone' where is the stone to which it refers? 
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The 'Hayling Billy’ steams past Wade Court. Roger Galliene. 

However, to return to our trip on the 'Hayling Billy': At Langstone the road and 
the railway did not cross at right angles so that the gates were exceptionally 
wide. They were opened and closed by the crossing keeper who lived in one of 
the pair of weather boarded cottages just south of the level crossing. These are 
18th-century cottages so that they predate the railway and probably helped to 
determine just where the railway crossed the road. The crossing keeper was 
alerted by a bell when the train left Havant so that he could open the gates for 
the train in good time. But he was also the porter, ticket collector and everything 
else necessary for the running of the halt and as he always saw the train on its 
way before opening the gates for the road traffic there could be some long delays 
for any vehicles waiting. This did not matter in pre-war days as there was little 
road traffic and anyone waiting was quite happy to gossip the time away. But the 
traffic jams the level crossing caused in later days were another factor in 
deciding to close the line. 

In the 1920s the halt was at times quite busy with passengers using it to start 
and finish their journeys to Portsmouth, Chichester and even London, and there 
could be bags of cockles and winkles and other parcels to be transported as in 
those days the railway was the quickest and most reliable way of sending goods 
and packages. Certainly there was always time for us to admire the vegetable 
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garden which the railway man cultivated beside the line; a model of neatness 
and productivity. 

When all the transactions were over the 'Hayling Billy’ would start again, 
running for a short distance between houses and trees, then bursting into the 
open just before crossing the bridge. Whatever the state of the weather and the 
tide this moment always had the effect of coming out into the light and space 
which always brought excitement and a lift of the spirits. On days when the sun 
was shining and the tide high, the light was dazzling as the train went slowly 
towards the bridge. It didn't do for the faint hearted to lean out of the window as 
the train went over the bridge because I cannot remember a time when the 
bridge did not creak and groan as the weight of the train passed over and there 
seemed so little protection between the train and the sea. We used to discuss, in 
an academic way, whether it would be better for the tide to be out or in if the 
bridge should give way. The majority verdict was that it would be better to swim 
than flounder in the mud - think of the smell! There was a small signal box 
perched on the bridge, which contained the mechanism whereby a small centre 
span could be swung open to allow the passage of boats. This must have been 
frequently used when the bridge was first built when barges were still using 
Langstone. But even by the 1920s there was very little seaborne traffic coming 
that way. The old road bridge had a similar opening span in it and the only time I 
can remember seeing the bridges open to let a boat through was on the Queen's 
wedding day when I sat in a waiting bus watching the bridges open and listening 
to the ceremony on a portable radio. 

It was after the bridge had been crossed and the train had reached the Island 
that the meaning of the expressions 'seaside door window’ and 'bunnyside door 
window’ could be understood. Whoever had been successful in their 'bagging' 
could stand either at the window facing the sea or at the one facing towards the 
fields, where, at the right time of day, families of rabbits could be seen feeding at 
the edge of the track. 

It is only in memory that one appreciates, as a child would not fully realise, that 
the four miles (6.5km) of track down Hayling must have been one of the most 
beautiful stretches of line in the country. Looking west the line first passed some 
old oyster beds or salterns, perhaps both, though the oyster beds probably fell 
into disuse at the same time as the Emsworth oyster trade collapsed. From here 
to North Hayling Halt the track ran close to the edge of the island, so close that a 
chalk wall had to be built beside it, as on stormy days the high tide could 
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encroach on the line. The view was across the open stretch of Langstone Harbour 
to the skyline of Portsmouth, dominated then by the tower of St Mary's Church, 
the spire of the Guildhall, (then the Town Hall) and finished with a pinnacle that 
was not replaced when the bomb damage was repaired. And in the background, 
what we called the 'dickey bird’ - the big dockyard crane; in shape something 
like a gliding bird. The harbour was full then, as it is now, with bird life; waders 
exploring the tideline and seabirds on the water. On each trip the view was 
different with constant changes in light, tide and season. 

On the other side of the train the view was over the fields and copses. Hayling 
was much less populated than it is now, the houses for the most part being 
confined to the old hamlets, of which Northney and Stoke could be seen across 
the fields. But the marvellously fertile soil was always well farmed and because 
of the helpful climate it was often possible to get three crops a year from the 
arable fields and the cows always looked sleek and well fed. Between these two 
lovely views the train would halt at North Hayling. This was never as busy as 
Langston as there was no commercial traffic, but it was well used, particularly by 
those people going on by the main line. Then on the train went between the 
fields and the sea towards the end of our train journey. At last the train pulled 
into Hayling station, quite a substantial terminus with a goods yard with coal and 
other trucks bringing Hayling its supplies. One train in each direction every day 
would have trucks coupled on behind the carriages to take the goods to and fro. I 
can’t remember that there was any means of checking the weight though I think 
there must have been; but I do remember the height gauge through which the 
trucks had to pass to make sure they could get under the bridge under East 
Street. There was a small trestle platform beside the sidings at which the engine 
could load up with coal, huge lumps that were stacked in the tiny bunker at the 
back of the engine. I can’t remember any means of filling the side tanks with 
water at Hayling though at Havant there was a round water tank on a metal 
frame about 15 feet (5m) high which provided water for re-filling the engine 
through a large pipe, with, I think, a leather flexible pipe which was put into the 
engine’s side tank. The flow of water was controlled by a wheel, and, very tidily, 
there was a grating beside the pipe to drain away any spillage. 

Having got to Hayling we would have to finish our journey on foot to my 
grandparent's house, leaving the 'Hayling Billy’ to change ends again and return 
to Havant. 
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When we grew older, my mother took over the running of one of the cafes and 
the whole family moved over to Hayling for the six months from Easter to the 
end of September. By that time my brothers and sisters, all older than me, were 
going to school in Petersfield; the boys to Churcher's College and the girls to the 
County High School. They had to catch the 8.11am train from Havant so I 
suppose they had to leave home at about 7.20am to walk to Hayling station and 
catch the 'Billy' to Havant. As I was still going to school in Havant I left about an 
hour later to catch the next train, and I clearly remember on the day the General 
strike started, meeting the rest of the family walking back from the station as I 
went towards it as there were no trains running. To us it was a glorious extra 
holiday but the worry of the adults did penetrate to us. It was so difficult to know 
what was happening with only the news-sheets and a very erratic crystal radio 
to keep us in touch. I suppose the early start and long journey to school would be 
unacceptable nowadays but I cannot remember that we ever found it a burden. 
There must have been wet days but my chief memory is of the freshness and 
light of those summer mornings with the song of the skylarks as we crossed the 
common. Then the bliss of coming back to Hayling in the afternoon which started 
when we got on the 'Hayling Billy’ at Havant, increased as we came out to the sea 
at Langstone and reached fulfilment when we got home, changed into swimming 
things then into the sea for a bathe before tea. The bathe had to come before we 
ate as the rule of waiting for an hour after a meal before bathing was rigidly 
enforced and that meant too long a wait for a swim. 

As time went on and we became more independent we used all sorts of 
methods to get to Hayling; the bus, cycling, motor cycling and walking. Walking 
was a particular favourite as the roads got busier, because by using footpaths 
and West Lane we could avoid the traffic and if we really stepped it out it was 
possible to go from Havant church to the beach in a little over an hour. But the 
journey on the 'Hayling Billy’ never lost its charm. Even when we had all left 
home to follow various careers we still returned frequently for weekends and 
holidays, usually travelling home by train so that the last part of our journey to 
our Hayling home was on the 'Hayling Billy’. 

These days were brought to an end in 1940 after Dunkirk when the front at 
Hayling was made a restricted area and the beach was barricaded with concrete 
blocks and iron scaffolding with rolls of barbed wire between and the cafes on 
the sea front were boarded up. 
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By the time the war was over most of us were married with families of our own 
but the pull of Hayling was still strong and we bought a beach hut so that we 
could still have a base there. We began to introduce the next generation to the 
delights of travelling on the 'Hayling Billy’. The journey with small children was 
made easy because prams and pushchairs were packed into the guard's van and 
the luggage racks were packed with bags of food, buckets and spades and 
swimming costumes and towels. One traveller to Hayling remembers the highly 
individual smell composed of burning coal, steam and hot engine oil. The sound 
of the Hayling Billy was also an individual one. At rest the engine sounded like a 
very large dog panting and when running its puff was quick and staccato, very 
different from the heavy whoosh of the Schools Class engines which hauled the 
main line express trains. As for the song of the wheels, on the way back from 
Hayling they seemed to say: We haven't been to Havant and we Haven't got there 
yet. 

It was in the years just after the war that the ‘Hayling Billy’ really had its 
heyday. Petrol was rationed so that cars were not much used for pleasure trips, 
but everyone was glad to be able to enjoy the sea in peace again. There were 
summer days when it seemed impossible that all the people waiting on the 
platform at Havant could get into the train but somehow they did though there 
were times when there were rows of children sitting in the luggage racks. It has 
been reported that in August 1961, 32,176 passengers travelled to Hayling and 
on one Sunday that month 7,000 travelled. It was in these years that by a 
triumph of organisation two trains an hour were run in each direction. As the 
journey took 15 minutes this involved a complicated system using three engines 
and two sets of carriages. This meant that time could be saved over changing 
ends and also one train in each direction in each hour would do the trip non¬ 
stop. This caught out many an unwary traveller to Langstone. They would be 
carried willy-nilly to Hayling and there, would have to be careful not to be taken 
back straight to Havant without stopping; though I do remember one traveller 
who asked the guard if this train stopped at Langstone being answered: Yes, if 
you want to get out there. 

This was the spirit in which the ‘Hayling Billy’ was run - though it wasn't true 
that you could pick flowers from the train as you went along. I suppose it had to 
close in 1963 because it would be difficult to justify the cost of re-building the 
bridge and the poor little ‘Terrier’ engines were worn out. But it was a lovely 
way of getting to Hayling, and if you want to get something of the feel of it try 
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walking the length of the 'Billy' line from Havant to Langstone and then from 
south of the bridge down the west side of the island to where the station stood. 
It’s a much better way to get there than queuing in a traffic jam. 

Roads and Traffic in Havant 

The Romans gave England their first planned road system, a practice that 
regrettably was not followed in succeeding centuries. By the 16th century, the 
poor condition of most of our roads caused so much public concern that an Act 
for the mending of ‘Hywayes’ was passed in 1555, which made it obligatory for 
parishes to maintain the roads within their boundaries. Every able bodied man 
had to serve each year for four days (later increased to six days) and any owner 
of a horse and cart had to be prepared to use them to help with the upkeep of the 
roads. The Act did not give sufficient allowance for the heavy use made of some 
roads in relatively sparsely populated areas, and road maintenance became a 
heavy local burden. 

In 1663 came the first Turnpike Act; this enabled the counties of Hertfordshire, 
Cambridge and Huntingdonshire to erect a toll gate on the Great North Road, and 
levy charges. In the next 150 years more than 1,100 separate Turnpike Trusts 
were set up, covering nearly all the main roads, while minor roads still relied on 
the local parishes. Setting up a trust needed financial backing and 
advertisements were placed in local newspapers inviting citizens to lend money 
on security of the tolls, and, hopefully, setting out all the advantages that would 
follow from the turnpike road. Examples of early toll charges are: horses - Id. 
(%p) each; stage coach with four or more horses - Is. (5p); other kinds of carts - 
6d. (2%p); score of pigs - 5d. (2p). The road from Chichester to Portsmouth was 
established as Trust No 10 by a local Act in 1762. The entire sum borrowed was 
£12,901, and the amount paid off by 1851 was £12,831, leaving a debt of £70. A 
statement about the Sussex/Hants Trusts shows that on 1 January 1851 Trust No 
10 was one of the few with no arrears of interest; some Trusts had up to seven 
years of arrears. In 1850 the total income of Trust No 10 was £744-0-8d. 
(£744.03), as against £1,566 10s. 2d. (£1,566.51) in 1842; the repair bills for the 
Turnpike Road and the Toll Gates were £581 Is 8d. (£581.08) and £825 14s. 4d. 
(£825.72) respectively; with salaries dropping to £119 3s. 6d. (£119.17%) in 
1850 from £121 2s. Od. (£121.10) in 1842. This decline in use reflects the impact 
of the railway after the opening of the Havant to Chichester line in 1847. 
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The toll levies were always unpopular and long journeys could be very 
expensive, although exemptions were granted to local traffic to encourage local 
trades and industries, and the military always travelled free. Some people went 
to extraordinary lengths to avoid payment, bumping over fields and through 
gardens, rather than go through the toll gate. At Fareham, in the early 19th 
centuiy, a farm labourer drove ten sheep across a field to avoid the toll charge of 
Id. [Vip] only to be caught and fined £5. The toll gates were often damaged and 
sometimes even burnt down. Bigger waggons were built to avoid paying several 
charges for a load, but these heavy vehicles only served to break up the road 
surface faster, and make more repairs necessary, and even the broad wheeled 
waggons introduced in the mid-18th century did not overcome this problem. 
Mail coaches paid no toll; the gatekeeper was warned of the mail coach's 
approach by the guard sounding his post-horn, and was expected to have the 
gate open to avoid delaying the mails which kept to a strict timetable. 

Havant, at this time, had a twice weekly coach passing through the town from 
Portsmouth to Chichester and back. There were continual complaints about the 
bad surface and narrowness of the road, particularly between Emsworth and 
Havant, where parts of the road were less than two coach widths, and special 
passing places had to be built. Other hazards experienced on this stretch of 
turnpike were regular floodings and danger from footpads and highwaymen, 
especially after dark. By the 19th century travelling was still dangerous, as is 
shown by the following accounts taken from the Hampshire Telegraph: 

23 February 1807: Last night between 8 and 9 o'clock, a footpad made a 
cowardly and brutish attempt to rob George Chatfield, a baker of Emsworth, 
between that place and Havant. The Villain was armed with a fowling piece, 
and fired at Chatfield which wounded him in the breast, and he lies in a 
dangerous state. Chatfield was on horseback, and his attacker was genteelly 
dressed and is rather stout and short made. 

20 April 1807: Mr. King, plumber of Havant, at 6.30pm, was stopped and 
robbed between Horndean and Rowlands Castle, by a footpad in a blue 
shooting jacket, with a gun. Among other items Mr. King lost his silver watch. 

However, the local 'detectives' were fully alert, and in 1808 John Pitt was 
condemned and left for execution at Winchester for many crimes, including 
these two attacks. 
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In 1816 an advertisement in the Hampshire Telegraph for 25 November 
announced that a trunk had been lost from the waggon of Mr Smith between 
Portsea and Havant, containing: Wearing apparel which had private marks and is 
well-known, directed to Mr Shotter of Easebourne, Sussex. £10 reward was 
offered, and information was to be sent to Mr Shotter or to Mr Smith, Carrier, 
Havant. 

The turnpike road did have its lighter moments. An account, headed Arduous 
Undertaking, in the Hampshire Telegraph for 19 April 1819, described the 
attempt of George Rubeck to walk on the Emsworth Road for 60 miles (97km) in 
12 hours. However: From commencing his task too eagerly and drinking too freely, 
he gave up at the end of ten hours, having gone somewhat more than 50 miles 
(80km). Local people must have had faith in his ability, as he was: Backed for £50 
to do the task within a month. Later that year HRH the Prince Regent passed 
through Havant when: 

The loyalty of the inhabitants of that town was again manifested by ringing a 
joyful peal, the display of flags, and greeting, the most hearty and respectful, by 
all ranks. 

The tolls gathered at the gates were regularly put up for auction, and the 
following notice appeared in the Hampshire Telegraph of 19 June 1809: 

Chichester and Cosham Turnpike Road 

Tolls arising at several Turnpike Gates upon this Road will be let by auction to 
the best bidder at the Swan Inn in Chichester... for such terms as may then be 
agreed upon ... in the manner directed by the Act passed in the 46th year of the 
reign of his present Majesty George the Third for repairing the said Road. 

The tolls for the preceding year were listed, that for Bedhampton Gate 
producing £722, (nearly the same as the total income for Trust No 10 in 1850), 
and the notice was signed by T Rhoades, Clerk, on behalf of the Trustees. A 
similar notice on 12 May 1817 gave the Bedhampton Gate toll receipts for the 
preceding year as £600, a decrease of nearly 17 per cent in eight years. 

A report in 1826 by Mr E Fuller, a Chichester surveyor, gives the plan of an 
intended improvement to the No 10 Turnpike Trust between the 9th and 10th 
milestones, by widening the road on the north and south sides. This would have 
resulted in a local owner, the Reverend Thomas Franks and his occupier William 
Softly, losing part of an arable field and part of a gateroom (enclosed area at the 
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entrance to a farm), while the Reverend Webster would have lost part of his 
privy! 

One of the milestones on the turnpike road was eventually incorporated in the 
wall above the fascia of Mr Charles Herington's drapery shop window in West 
Street. (A replica stone is now installed nearby in the wall of Milestone Point 
flats). A mile away on the Emsworth Road, on the north side, near the entrance 
to Milestone Cottage, could be seen another large engraved milestone, standing 
on the grass verge. This disappeared when the road was widened. In Pigot's 
Directory for 1823/4, Havant is shown as having two coaches for Brighton, the 
Defiance (Mail) which left the Bear Inn every morning at 9am, and the Times, 
which left at 11am daily from the same inn. These coaches worked hard, as their 
timetables show the Defiance leaving the Bear Inn every afternoon at 5pm for 
Portsmouth, and the Times leaving every afternoon at 3pm for Southampton. By 
1830 they were joined by the Independant coach, leaving the Bear Inn every 
morning at 7.30am for London. Carriers began to advertise in Pigot's Directory, 
with Vicks' waggons going to London, and William Matthews' and William 
Russell's carts travelling to Chichester and Portsmouth. At this time Havant 
found work for two coopers, four saddlers and harness makers, and six 
wheelwrights. The 1852 Hants Directory lists two additional carriers, Burrows 
and Franden, but only one cooper, one saddler and two wheelwrights. The 
spectre of the railway appeared to have loomed large over certain tradesmen in 
Havant. 

In 1835 the passing of the General Highway Act took the first step towards 
proper local administration and maintenance of roads. Although some Trusts 
allowed a payment instead of services, the labour demanded by the 1555 Act 
was still enforceable until this Act abolished it. Provision was made instead for 
boards of management in parishes with over 5,000 inhabitants, and these were 
able to employ surveyors with power to levy highway rates and to employ 
labour. The boards were set up by a meeting of ratepayers in Vestry, and the 
parish became the administrative unit. In 1872 the Vestry in Havant gave 
consent for £313 9s. 3d. (£313.46) to be used for paving the streets. In 1887 
£1,000 was borrowed for the improvement of channelling and paving the streets 
in Havant, including covering parts of the Lavant Stream. A tender for £995 from 
Mr Holman was approved and accepted. The Turnpike Trust was eventually 
wound up in 1867. 
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Road alterations continued, as now, to disrupt the flow of traffic. In 1889 the 
Miller's Arms public house and a cottage, on the corner of North and East streets, 
were purchased for the widening of North Street. In the same year a footbridge 
was erected over the railway gates at the railway station. In 1890 £60 was paid 
to Mr Gillett for setting back the Blue Anchor in South Street (this was No 7 
South Street). In 1892 North Street was again widened and this, together with 
the widening of South Street, cost £2,010. That the main roads were considered 
inadequate is reflected by the amount of money spent on alterations, and by the 
fact that space for parking was as limited then as now. In 1896 Thomas Wheeler 
was fined 5s. 6d. (27%p), with 11s. (55p) costs, for leaving a brake outside the 
Black Dog public house in West Street for 80 minutes. 

By the end of the 19th century the local directories showed that Havant's horse- 
drawn trade had expanded considerably. Waggonettes were on hire from the 
Dolphin Inn, Deacons & Sons of North Street advertised: Carriages oiled and 
washed at moderate charges, and had available phaetons, dog carts, rustic carts 
and business carts. A Wade of South Street, fly proprietor, offered: Closed or open 
carriages, and single or pair carriages. Chases' Omnibus ran twice daily between 
Havant Station and Hambledon, calling at intermediate villages. In 1891 a rival 
appeared in the directory when William Poate, cycle agent, advertised his 
‘Modern' two-wheeler from £6 10s. Od, (£6.50): All machines, ball bearings, 
beautifully enamelled with plated parts, and supplied on easy terms... with cushion 
tyres, £10. An additional hazard had also appeared on Havant's roads. A local 
paper for 11 May 1888 published regulations for the control of traction engines, 
with speeds limited to 2 mph in town, and to 4 mph out of town. 

By the beginning of the 20th century the responsibility for highway 
maintenance had been raised from parish to district level, with the main roads 
administered by the new county councils and county boroughs, and these new 
authorities were also allowed to add to the 'disturnpiked' main roads any others 
which they saw fit to regard as main roads. Overall control of the country's 
highways was not really established until the 1872 Public Health Act when this 
control was given to the Local Government Board. The revolution in transport 
stemming from the invention and development of the bicycle and motor car 
resulted in the creation of the Road Board in 1909, with power to make grants 
for financing improvements. This meant that funds were no longer drawn from 
purely local sources, but the burden eased by access to duties on motor fuel and 
from money paid for vehicle licences and taxes. 
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All these upheavals in financing and control meant little to the inhabitants of 
Havant with its North, South, East and West Streets providing the main lines of 
communication, as they had done for centuries past. Changes meant road 
widening, surface and drainage improvements, gas lighting in the 1850s, and 
later, the addition of electric street lighting. The 1924 Havant, Emsworth and 
Hayling Island Guide described Havant as a town with streets: Generally wide and 
clean, but they were not wide enough to cope with the ever increasing volume of 
traffic passing through the town. The Havant Messenger, in issue No 10 for 
August 1936, stated that work on the new roads would be started soon and that 
the new post office and Empire Cinema in East Street were being seen by many 
inhabitants as forerunners in the development of East Street as the town's main 
business street. Old shops and houses were being pulled down to make way for 
more impressive new buildings and the widening of East Street would be of 
benefit to all the shops in the street. The council minutes of the same year, for 
the 8 September meeting of the Roads and Works Committee, recorded that for 
the proposed southern bypass road: Several roads would be cut off to vehicles to 
eliminate an excessive number of junctions with the new bypass road. 

1936 saw a lot of activity over street lighting reported in the council minutes. 
In January, three lamps were knocked down by three motor cars and the 
accounts for repairs, ranging from 7s. 6d. (37%pJ to £7 19s. 4d. (£7.97pJ: Would 
be rendered to the persons responsible in due course, and then in April down came 
another lamp, this time at a cost of £5 13s. 9d. (£5.69pJ for reinstatement. In July 
the Roads and Works Committee discussed the engineer's proposal that extra 
lamps were needed for the area, and quotations were obtained for existing and 
new lamps from Portsmouth Gas Company and Portsmouth Electricity 
Department for two or five-year contracts. It was resolved to continue the dual 
system of gas and electric lighting for a further five years as follows: 

Portsmouth Electricity Department: 100 watt lamps, as at present installed, 
[from dusk to dawn throughout the year), per annum, each £3 10s. Od. 
(£3.5 Op). 

Portsmouth Gas Company: charges ranged from two light lamps [dusk to 
midnight) at £3 7s. 6d. [£3.37V2p) per annum, to six light lamps [dusk to dawn) 
at £6 5s. 9d. [£6.29) per annum. 

The Havant Messenger in its issue for December 1938 reported that Elm Lane 
had now been opened to the public, which should please everyone, and 
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particularly the motorist. The Messenger described Elm Lane as being in its new 
pinafore (New English Dictionary defines this as pinafore meaning to hide 
meanness and deformity, a smart architectural pinafore]. 

With the electrification of the railway at the end of the 1930s a longer platform 
was needed at Havant Station. This meant the closure of North Street at the 
station, with traffic re-routed via the new Park Road North. 

An important link with Havant had been provided since 1824 by the toll bridge 
to Hayling Island. Incredibly the toll fares had remained unchanged for 136 years 
(the Act stipulated that they could be decreased but not increased]. In 1960 the 
bridge was declared free from tolls at a special ceremony conducted by Mr Alan 
Lubbock the then chairman of Hampshire County Council. Mr. Lubbock arrived 
Sir Dymoke White’s coach-and-four (coach drawn by four horses], and paid for 
the last time the toll for such a vehicle using a two-shilling (10p] coin minted in 
the reign of George IV. 

Finally in 1965 the bypass road was opened; the culmination of long arguments, 
vigorous protests, and equally vigorous support. Its construction involved the 
regrettable demolition of many important and valued properties and completed 
the transformation of Havant from a self-contained village to what was then the 
largest urban district council in England. 

Martha Burrows, 1825-1902, Carrier. 

This is the story of Martha Burrows, as recorded in her diary, a little black 
notebook which survives until this day. The diary presents a patchwork of 
everyday happenings in the life of a carrier in the small market town of Havant 
150 years ago. 

Her father, George Burrows, a traveller, of Headley, in Hampshire, came to live 
in Havant in 1808, at the age of 21 and married Ann Clements (who died shortly 
after]. Later, he married Mary Ann Cave, an Infant School Teacher from 
Westbourne, and their only daughter Martha was born in 1825. 

There was always some doubt about the correct spelling of the family name, 
the Headley Parish Registers of the mid-1700s show entries for 'Burrow, 
'Borough', 'Bourrough’, 'Borroughs' and 'Burrowes’, all for members of this same 
family. In the end, as will be seen, yet another way of spelling was adopted and 
has been used ever since. 

In 1830 George Burrows started a carrier's business working from his home in 
South Street; a small house, halfway down the street, on the left-hand side with 
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stabling almost opposite; the entrance to this can still be seen adjoining Mr 
Clarke's office. 

In those days roads were rough and at times almost impassable with loose 
stones and much dust. In wet weather they were churned-up with mud and 
puddles galore, and in winter very icy. 

The carrier's van needed to be of stout construction with iron-shod wheels, the 
body tall, roomy and weather-proofed to protect the many, often perishable 
packages, and also the carrier, who drove while sitting upon the driver's box 
(literally, a box made to safeguard any Valuables’ entrusted to the carrier's care). 

A neat overhead canopy projecting from the roof provided additional shelter for 
the driver during bad weather. 

The Hampshire Directory of 1847 shows this entry: George Burrows, Carrier. To 
Chichester; Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. To Portsmouth: Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday. At his death, later that year, these busy rounds were continued by his 
wife, Mary Ann, and daughter Martha, both of whom had been helping in the 
business. It was not unusual for women and children to take part in this arduous 
work, and on 25 October 1851 Martha wrote: I commenced going with the cart. 

In 1860, when Mary Ann died, Martha, at the age of 35 (she did not marry) took 
over the complete work of organising the rounds, and herself drove on the 
Chichester round. She employed a boy to travel on the van with her, to run 
errands and to help with collections and deliveries en route, for which, as a 
beginner, he was paid 4s. 6d. (22%p) per week, with occasional increases of 6d. 
(2%p) per week as he became more proficient. Martha's diary mentions various 
boys by name, and in 1881, one in particular, Albert Lowten, merited a wage of 
11s. (55p) per week within his first year of employment. Later, in 1885, a simple 
note records: Albert to drive at 16s. 6d. (82V2p), and finally: Albert took charge of 
Carrying Business. It is good to know that such faithful service reaped its reward. 
It is understood that Albert Lowten eventually owned the carrying round to 
Chichester. 

The carriers' horses were always looked upon by their owners as great friends 
and part of the family, and treated as such, with much care in feeding, grooming 
and bedding-down. There are regular entries in the diary, such as: Tom fell down 
in September, and again 11th October 1881. Blistered and turned out 16th October 
at Mr Ford's Prospect Farm to rest: brought in on 3rd December 1881. 22nd June 
1888, turned out Jack' into Mr Stallard's meadow, and 'Nelly' on 21st July. The 
horses' popular pet names were repeated again and again over the years, and the 
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diary records a succession of twelve different horses all called 'Tom' (the 
favourite name] between 1865 and 1896, together with several ‘Dicks’, 'Kits’, 
'Peggys' and ‘Princes’, also quoting a wide range of purchase prices, on average 
about £9 (1858] to £31 to £42 (1876], 

A Mare and Colt bought from Mr Latter in 1875 cost £63. Tom purchased in May 
1876 for £37 10s. Od. was sold in June at £38. [Obviously, Martha was an astute 
business woman!] 

The vans were always kept in excellent running order - they needed to be, with 
the rough travelling conditions - and bore the name 'BURROWS CARRIER’ in 
bold lettering on the sides. They were built and repaired at Batchelors the local 
coach builders, although one entry shows: 

Mr Lipscombe made a new van £40. Martha also wrote: Both vans commenced 
running to and from Portsmouth and Chichester on Tuesday, 28th March 1865. 

A new van in exchange for cart from Mr Spencers. Paid £18; brought home on 
Saturday, 22nd August; went to Hayling on Wednesday, 26th August to a rifle 
review and took it on to work 27th August 1877. New white van curtains - 3s. 
6d. (17V2p) for the making. Paid for canvas 5s. [25p] - John's old blind (!) 20th 
March. 

John Burrows, Martha's younger brother, 12 years her junior, lived with his 
wife Lydia (nee Little] in North Street (1870] where he started a separate 
carrier's round to Portsmouth. 

In 1873, Martha also rented a house in North Street, and wrote in her diary: 
Took possession of Mr Samuel Clarke's House in North Street on Monday, 30th June. 
Slept for the first time on Friday night, 4th July 1873. Opened shop on Saturday, 
12th July, 1873. There she installed her Carrier's office as well as a Stationer's 
and Tobacconist's Shop, and an agency for an Insurance Company. Butcher's 
Portsmouth Directory of 1874/5 reads: County Carriers - Chichester Emsworth, 
Drayton etc. Martha Burrows. Daily from Vine Tavern, Lombard Street, 
Portsmouth, at 4.00pm. (The only known record of any of her posting houses.] 
Over the course of the years, mention is made in the diary of other well-known 
Carrier families - Boyle, Bray, Burges, Gaiger, Knight, Newell and North, the 
latter two particularly remembered to this day, and in 1879 when disposing of 
her Portsmouth round Martha wrote: Sold two Horses, Van and Portsmouth 
Branch for £100 to James Newell on 12th May. (It is of interest to note that James 
Newell started work with Martha's round 19 years previously, in I860.] She also 
wrote: Sold Van for £16 to Mr North, Hayling, on 6th December. 
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Weather conditions, of course, had great bearing upon the carriers' daily 
journeys, and Martha's jottings give much insight into the vagaries of Havant's 
weather of a 100 years ago; a few entries taken at random speak for themselves: 

1852. A flood of water came into Havant flooding the four streets, 26th 
November. 

1857. Began reaping Corn on 17th July. Thrashed and taken to Market 30th 
July. 

1859. Wheat cut at Mr RandelTs Farm, Fariington, 13th July. 

1860. A very rough, wet and cold Summer; everything very backward; began 
cutting Corn in September, when a great change for the best, a very fine 
autumn. 

1867. 1st January. Snow fell in the night, did not go with the Van to 
Portsmouth on the 2nd, and not to Chichester on the 3rd. Very severe up to the 
21st, then a general thaw. 

1872. Thunder storm flooding the street, came into the house and store, 25th 
July. 

1877. Ten weeks rain. Lavants broke; came into North Street 3 o'clock in 
morning 13th January flooding the houses. Went off 20th January; came into 
the streets again on 25th January; cleared off in the night. 

1878. 12th December. Snow and rain, then froze, then rain and froze, then 
thawed on Christmas Day. Water came into Havant on 1st January, flooded ail 
the houses. 

1881. 18th and 19th January. An Easterly Wind blew a Gale of Wind with 
Blinding Snow, and again on Wednesday Night; not so much Snow fell for 
years. Stayed home ten days. 

1886. The week before Christmas very cold: on 26th December Rained, Snow, 
Blew a Gale of Wind: broke Telegraph Wires down. Froze, thawed in the 
mornings then Froze at Nights. Road like Glass. 

1888. A bitter cold Spring. Snow, Hail, Frost: cold up to May. 

An extract from The Hampshire Post and Southsea Observer of 10 January 1879 is 
of interest: 

DISASTROUS FLOOD - The Heavy rainfall of the last week proved not a little 
disastrous to the inhabitants of Havant, more particularly to those residing in 
North and West Streets. During the night the first floors [i.e. the ground floors) 
of many houses became submerged, and in some instances there being 18 
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inches of water, and considerable damage was done to stock in trade, carpets, 
furniture etc. One of the heaviest losers is Burrows, the Portsmouth Carrier, the 
contents of whose shop in North Street were literally floating on Thursday 
morning. The water also got into the Gas pipes, so much so as to extinguish the 
public lights, and on Thursday and Friday evenings the town was without light. 


Early 1900s. North Street flooded again after the Lavants break. Martha would 
have experienced this many times during her life. 

A century later, history repeated itself, for on 14 November 1979 (during the 
preparation of this article) the Portsmouth News reported: Floods bring Havant to 
a standstill, as thousands of gallons of water swept down North Street after an 
underground culvert burst - water 2ft [0.6m] deep. (Yet again the Lavants broke 
and had the last word!) 

In addition to notes in connection with her carrier's business, Martha Burrows' 
little notebook contains a remarkable list of people who died in Havant between 
the years 1849-1896. After the heading: For all who dies in 1849, she entered 
1,800 names over a period of 47 years. Each entry in her neat handwriting, in ink 
with a fine steel nib is carefully dated, and many of the items include details of 
age, cause, and place of death; an invaluable collection of information upon old 
Havant families, and an asset to those who are seeking details of local ancestors 
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for genealogical purposes and the making of'family trees’. Noted at random are a 
few entries from this vast list: 

1851. 6th August, Mr John Power (47). First interred at New Cemetery. 

1855. 13th January, Child of Mr Chas Pitt. Smallpox. 

1867. 27th March, Boy Mathews killed at Clarke's Mill. 

1874. 15th December, Mr Joseph Till. Found dead in ditch. 

1876. 4th October, MrAwick, Porter, killed with Luggage Train (21). 

1881. 22nd March, Miss Hinchliffe, Langston, (90). 

1883. 5th February, Mrs Riddle (95) Union. 

1883. 26th November, Mrs Woods (53) Post Office. 

1888. 4th October, Percy K. Searle (9) Murdered by a Strange Man. 

1890. 14th September, Groom of Sir F. Fitzwygram. (40). 

1895. 30th June, Mr Shoosmith hung himself in his woodhouse; very 
depressed. 

Throughout the diary there are glimpses of Martha's life as a practising 
Christian as she wrote other connection with the Independent Dissenting Chapel 
in the Pallant, where she was baptized on 23 October 1825, and she noted: 

1846. The Rev. W. Scamp Declined. Preached 1 Sunday in May. Preached 44 
years and 7 months. 

Reverend WTMatson Ordination at Havant on 16th March 1859. 

Removed to the Large Seat and Joined the Church as a full Member for 
the first time on 4th June 1865. 

1866. 3rd December. Began doing the New Seats and a New Organ, 
and the Chapel opened again. Service on Sunday 20th January, 1867. 

1876. 23rd April. Mr Meadows preached his first Sermon as Pastor - 1 Epistle 
Corinthians. 

1882. 4th June, Mr RJ Wells as our Pastor preached his first Sermon, and on 
11th July 1883 he married Miss Jessie Stallard. 

Service in the old Chapel for the last time on Sunday 24th May 1891. 

Morning Service by Dr Colbourne and Evening by Mr Wells; opened the new 
Chapel (Congregational Church, North Street) for Service on Tuesday, 26th 
May 1891. Taken seat No 21 near Pulpit. 

A small china plate bearing her name was presented to Martha Burrows in 
connection with the restoration of the Chapel in the Pallant, in 1867. This plate is 
now in Havant Museum. 

Among other items of local interest the diary records: 
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District railway opened on 1st January 1859. To Havant through to 

Portsmouth on Monday 24th January 1859. 

1865. 21st July. Mr WH Stone presented with an Address from Havant people. 

1861. 21st February, Chichester Cathedral Spire fell. 

1876. 26th July. Church bells fresh hung, and rung their first peal. 

1885. 22nd March. Snow storm, the Eurydice foundered, only two saved. 

1891. 19th August. The French Fleet came into Spithead. 

Domestic items were recorded at regular intervals, such as: 

1860. Made my Will on 29th April. 

1866. John's wife confined with a daughter on 1st January, and with a son 
on 3rd January. Twins. 

1871. 15th February. Ears pierced and New Earrings presented to me by 
S. Preston. 

1877 9th January. Water Closet at North Street House cleaned out by H Fay, 

8s. (40p) Paid. 

1882. 4th September. Water put into my house in the South Street from 
the Waterworks. 

Little is known of Martha Burrows' life apart from that gleaned from her diary, 
but it is understood that she was a much respected member of Havant's 
community; a remarkable woman with firm determination (the very essence of 
her work needed this characteristic, no doubt) and as an old inhabitant 
remarked: She was quite a 'character'. She little dreamed that her 'black 
notebook' would be cherished and provide a valuable link in Havant's history a 
century later. She died in 1902 at her home in South Street at the age of 76 and is 
buried with her aunt, Emily Cave, in the Dissenters’ cemetery. 

Havant Place Names 

How and why are they so named? What has the word 'Potash' to do with what 
was an established road and a terrace of houses? Why 'The Pallant'? What is a 
'Twitten'? And where does 'Tavistock' fit in to the tapestry of Havant's history? 

This one-time small market town has, like so many others, a varied background 
of names commemorating local folk and happenings of centuries long ago and 
within living memory. Here are simple explanations of some of Havant's place 
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names past and present, gathered at random from ancient records and the 
reminiscences of old inhabitants. 

HAVANT 

The name is derived from two Saxon words - 'Hainan and Funta’ - 'The Spring of 
Hama’ - the fresh water spring in the centre of Havant, now well known as the 
Homewell Spring (often pronounced 'HummelT by old inhabitants!) 

BARTONS ARCH and ROAD 

Named after the Barton family of East Leigh House. The Reverend Matthew 
Barton founded the Havant House Academy, a boarding school for young 
gentlemen in 1814. 

BEECHWORTH ROAD 

Formerly known as Station Road until it was renamed in 1905. 

BELLAIR ROAD 

Named after the existing house Bellair House. 

CONNAUGHT and OAKLANDS ROADS 

Part of the Bellair Estate. Land owned by Colonel F Stubington, Hampshire 
Regiment (Duke of Connaught's Own) of Oaklands, Rowlands Castle - hence the 
road names of Connaught and Oaklands. 

MONTGOMERY ROAD 

Named after the existing house standing at the head of Bellair Road. 

BOSMERE 

From the Saxon words 'bos’ - a wood and 'mere’ - a marsh, which describes the 
character of the district. The Hundred was the unit of administration between 
shire and village, going back to the 11th century. The boundaries of the Hundred 
of Bosmere comprised the Manors of Havant, Warblington, Lymbourne and 
Wade, and Hayling. (Domesday Survey 1087). 

GREEN POND 

The small settlement, circa 15th century, which clustered around the 'Green' at 
the junction of Southleigh Road and the old Roman Road at Warblington - the 
village of Warblington - in the centre of which was a pond, hence the familiar 
name of 'Green Pond’, which is in use until the present day. Another suggestion 
has been that the pond was green from plant growth. The pond was filled in 
during WW1 and in WW2 the site was used for a large public air raid shelter 
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BROCKHAMPTON 

A corruption of Brockmaton. (Domesday Survey 1087]. 

DENVILLES 

A corruption of'Denfields’, the pastureland north of the old Roman road. 
FAIRFIELD 

Commemorating the original fair ground - the 'Fair Field', where between 1450 
and 1871 each year on St Faith's Day the annual fair was held. The word 'fair’, 
which came into use in the Middle Ages, derived from ’feriae’ - the feast days or 
holy days of the Saints. On such decreed days men had time off from their labour 
to enable them to enjoy the business and fun of the fair with their families - thus 
'holy days’ became 'holidays’. 

TOWN HALL ROAD 

Originally known as The Retreat it adjoins the old Town Hall, which is now the 
Spring Arts and Heritage Centre. 

TROSNANT ROAD 

Named after Trosnant House which was built in Stockheath Lane 1896 by George 
Thomas, chairman of the school board. Welsh word meaning ’by the brook'. 

TWITTENS 

An old local name signifying a town footpath. These ancient tracks were often 
referred to by old inhabitants as back lanes. Twitten meaning 'Betwixt and 
Between’, country dialect. 

UNION ROAD 

Adjoining the site of the old Union Workhouse in West Street which was 
demolished in 1947. The original workhouse bell is on display in Havant 
Museum. 

WADE LAND and WADE COURT ROAD 

Recalling the ancient Manor of Wade (Domesday Survey], and the track leading 
to the Wadeway from the shore to North Hayling Island. Earliest reference to 
Wade was in reign of King John, when lands at Wade, belonging to Juliana de 
Wade were granted to the Earl of Arundel. 

THE SITE OF WARBLINGTON HOUSE 

Demolished in 1968 for development as a housing estate with three roadways: 
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TAVISTOCK GARDENS 

Named after the Marquess of Tavistock who lived at Warblington House during 
WW1. His only son, Lord Howland, later Duke of Bedford, was baptized at the 
Church of St Thomas a Becket, Warblington in 1917. Throughout the war, Lord 
Tavistock worked with the YMCA in Portsmouth, and the family were familiar 
figures in Havant. 

BEDFORD CLOSE 

Named after the 12th Duke of Bedford. (See above]. 

LUARD COURT 

Commemorating Admiral and Mrs NS Luard and their three sons and daughter; a 
much loved family, who lived at Warblington Lodge nearby. This house, a listed 
dwelling, still exists, standing at the original entrance to Church Lane. 

GROVE ROAD AND ORCHARD ROAD 

These roads were developed from the farmland and orchards of Richard and 
William Softly whose farm house Orchard House (a Grade II listed building] still 
exists in Grove Road. The family of Softly was one of the first to find mention in 
the records of Havant. Many of the original fruit trees may still be found in the 
gardens in these roads. 

HERMITAGE STREAM and BRIDGE 

A 15th-century Hermitage Chapel dedicated to Saints Christopher and James 
stood at this site near to Bedhampton level crossing in West Street. 

JAMES ROAD 

Commemorating Admiral Sir William James, Commander-in-Chief Portsmouth, 
during WW2. 

KING'S CROFT LANE 

This name is a reminder that in 1297 King Edward I of England, while on a 
journey, encamped in the fields of Bedhampton. The name also recalls that the 
Manor of Bedhampton was held by the Crown. 

LYMBOURNE ROAD 

Named after the Lymbourne Stream (Saxon - lyn’ a field and 'bourne' - a brook], 
which rises at the southern end of this road and flows out to the sea at Wade. 
The Havant water cress beds were within this stream. (The sign-post at the 
entrance to the road is shown as Lymbourn.] 
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MANOR CLOSE 

Modern name given to the group of houses built on the site of the old Manor 
House. 

MARKET PARADE 

The northern section lies on the original Market Lane which led from North 
Street to the park. The first market was held regularly alongside in the Star 
meadow which was at the rear of the now demolished Star public house. Later 
the market was transferred to Dog Kennel field on the corner of North Street and 
Prince George Street, now the North Street Arcade, before its final closure in 
1956. 

NEW ROAD 

From Stockheath Lane to Bedhampton level-crossing. Originally thought to have 
been built by Sir George Staunton but it was in fact built by William Stone. 
However it was most probably on the route of a track established by Staunton, 
over what was his land, as a short cut to avoid the delays caused by the two level 
crossings he had to cross when going to and from Portsmouth and his home at 
Leigh Park House. 

NORRIS GARDENS 

Commemorating the Norris family, Rectors of Warblington for 140 years. The 
parish was merged with St James' Emsworth on 30 May, 1924. 

HAVANT PARK 

Formerly known as the Recreation Ground. In 1888/9 four plots of land owned 
by Havant residents - Miss AG Norman, Sir Frederick Fitzwygram and family 
Trustees, and representatives of the Gloyne family respectively, were purchased 
by the Havant Local Board for a sum of £2,570, who then developed the site into 
the splendid amenity as is enjoyed today. In 1890, the present pavilion was 
donated by Havant tradesmen. 

POOKLANE 

This track leading to the shore is of great antiquity, and in 1639 noted as the 
dividing line of the Manor of Wade. Roger Pook, a landowner of repute, is 
mentioned in local records of the 14th century, and it is assumed that the area 
thus bore the family name. The more modern nickname of 'Spook Lane’ 
(supposedly to discourage folk prying into the activities of the Langstone 
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Harbour smugglers who used the tracks leading from the shore) has no historical 
significance. 

POTASH ROAD and TERRACE 

Now the Central Retail Park alongside Park Road North. Site of the Potash Field, 
where the process of burning the wood and of boiling the resulting fine ash to 
produce the potash essential for the work of curing the hides at the local leather 
industries was carried on. The essential running water, the mill stream and 
ponds, was close at hand. 

PRINCE GEORGE STREET 

Commemorating Queen Anne's Consort. Old inhabitants still refer to this street 
as The Rookery, reminiscent of days of yore, when fine tall elm trees grew there 
and rooks' nests abounded. (See Robert West’s article). 

WATERLOO ROAD 

Commemorating the Battle of Waterloo, 18 June 1815. 

THE PALLANT 

From the Latin word Paladium indicates a Bishop's palace or dwelling. The name 
suggests that property in the neighbourhood was owned by the Bishop of 
Winchester. 

RECTORY ROAD 

Adjoining the site of the old rectory (now demolished) in South Street. This road 
is now bounded on the north by the new A27 bypass road. 

SHADWELL 

A corruption of St Chad's Well situated to the east of King's Croft Lane. The well 
was sometime known for its 'Health Giving Virtues’. St Chad, Bishop, died 672. 
He travelled in his diocese on foot, seeking out the poorest of his flock). 

SOUTHLEIGH PARK 

Originally named Woodlands and owned by the Spencer family - Spencer's Field 
- now a modern housing estate. 

LEIGH PARK 

Leigh or 'legh', 'ley', from the Old English 'leah' meaning a glade or a forest 
clearing. Here the majority of roads are named after Hampshire villages. Thought 
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too has been given to retaining some of the historical names connected with 
Leigh Park such as: 

BONDFIELDS CRESCENT 

From the original 'Bondfields Gate’ in the south-west corner of Havant Thicket, 
where the road entered the Forest of Bere. 

BARN CROFT WAY 

From the name of an eight-acre arable field situated alongside the Hermitage 
Stream, which runs right through the council ward (so named). 

STONE SQUARE 

Commemorating WH Stone Esq MP (1859) of Leigh Park. He gave land in New 
Lane and set up the Stone’s Allotment Trust to provide allotments for the 
'labouring class’ of the Parish of Havant. 

BATTENS WAY 

Derives its name from Battins Copse within Havant Thicket and part of the 
Forest of Bere. It is a pity that the traditional name was miss-spelt in the 
council’s sign workshop. Happily the council ward retains the traditional spelling 
of Battins. 

BILLY LAWN AVENUE 

Thought by some to be from 'Billye’ - a water meadow plant and ’lawn’ - an open 
place in a wooded area. 

RIDERS LANE 

This name is of great antiquity, and in the 15th century was recorded as 
Riderslond and later as Ryders Lane. 

FITZWYGRAM CRESCENT 

Commemorating General Sir Frederick Fitzwygram, DL MP JP, the last real Lord 
of the Manor, of Leigh Park House. 

STAUNTON ROAD 

Commemorating Sir George Thomas Staunton Bt MP, 1781-1859 of Leigh Park. 
Lord of the Manor (at lease). 

STOCKHEATH 

Recorded in Saxon documents circa 10th century as Stare-Heath. Later, in the 
18th century, name corrupted to Stoke Heath. Stockheath Common comprising 
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of 17 acres (7 hectares) was from time immemorial the cricket ground of Havant 
and is still common land. 

MARTIN ROAD 

Named after Mr James Adam Napier Martin, JP, of West Leigh House. 

WHICHERS GATE 

Named after George Whicher, Butcher and Grazier of Havant, whose beasts 
grazed in Havant Thicket. 

OAK PARKAREA 

Name given by Havant footballers, who were not allowed to play in the park on a 
Sunday, to the farmer’s field, which was surrounded by Oak trees, on which they 
played instead. 

Sports and Pastimes 

What a pity it is that some of the old Havant traditions have passed out of 
existence. Time was when the whole of Havant turned out, either, to take part in, 
or to watch, the processions and other festivities. Work would stop, and 
shoppers and shopkeepers would stand at their doorways to see the band go by, 
and the children would run alongside the marchers or join in the singing. 

The people of Havant enjoyed many sporting activities. One of the earlier ones, 
happily now discontinued, was cockfighting or 'cocking' as it was called. This 
was not illegal and good fighting birds were highly prized. The contests were 
widely publicised and well attended. Large sums of money were laid against the 
outcome - often 20 to 30 guineas (£21 to £31.50) a battle - and there would be 
several battles in each contest. There was a contest at Havant in May 1815 
between ‘the birds of Havant and the birds of Funtington’. The Havant birds lost 
by one notch. 

Around this same time pedestrian matches were in vogue. They were often 
held, over a measured distance, on the roadway between Havant and Emsworth, 
and were run against the clock. In 1814 Isaac Bibbs of Havant undertook to walk 
80 miles (130km) in 24 hours. After he had walked 48 miles (77km) he went to 
bed for three hours and slept, after which time he returned to the track and 
completed the distance in 17 hours. The following year he repeated the feat for a 
wager of £20. George Rubeck, in 1819 walked 60 miles (97km) in 12 hours on 
the Havant to Emsworth Road. He had to abandon his first attempt after 50 miles 
(80km) because he had, reputedly, been drinking too freely. A young lady was 
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reported to have walked from Emsworth to Havant in 12% minutes and back to 
Emsworth in 13% minutes. The clergy are said to have: Frowned upon this inroad 
into male pastimes. 

Also popular at this time were the basket and stone races for which the 
participants had to be very fit. A line of 100 stones was laid out with each stone 
being one yard from the next. A basket was placed at the end of the line and the 
race was timed against the clock. The idea was to pick up and put into the basket, 
one at a time, the 100 stones and complete the task in 50 minutes. 

The children played in the streets with their hoops, iron hoops with a hook to 
control them or wooden hoops with a stick. Tops were popular too. There were 
two favourite varieties: the 'dumpy' and 'lanky. Although popular with the 
children spinning tops were regarded as a nuisance and a danger to passing 
horse traffic and bicycles. Another favourite game was marbles. The children 
became very skilled in playing with the diabalo. A string was stretched between 
two sticks held in the hands and the diabalo, a double cone-shaped piece of wood 
was tossed and caught on the string. Hopscotch was a popular street game. Other 
activities included trap-ball (a forerunner of rounders), shuttlecocks and 
battledores (a forerunner of table tennis), stilt-walking, kite-flying and skipping. 
A favourite pastime with younger children was soap-bubble blowing, and young 
children often sat on their doorsteps with a bowl of soap suds whilst their 
mothers did the family wash indoors. 

The nearness of Havant to the sea meant that many happy hours were spent 
both taking part in and watching regattas. The boats would be gaily decked with 
flags. Mr ER Longcroft directed operations on the day of the annual Langstone 
regatta and a public holiday would be declared for Havant. Craft of many designs 
would compete and when the tide went out there would be other entertainments 
such as greasy-pole climbing and mud races. (Flat pieces of wood were tied to 
the feet to keep the contestants on top of the mud). The edge of the mill pond 
would be illuminated by candles in glass jars. Music would be played and the 
carnival atmosphere of the day would be rounded off with a firework display. 

The annual torchlight procession and firework display arranged by the bonfire 
boys for 5 November was a festivity eagerly looked forward to by both adults 
and children. The bonfire was held in Fairfield. The bonfire boys met regularly 
throughout the year to collect for and plan the big night. They would wear fancy 
costumes in the procession and were always accompanied by a band. A 
newspaper article in February 1884 reports a meeting of the Havant bonfire 
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boys held at the Bear Hotel, at which the retiring honorary secretary, Mr TA 
Stallard, was thanked for his six-years-service to the association. His post was 
taken over by Mr CR Browne. The president was Mr HM Green and the captain 
was Mr J Arter. Meetings were held monthly and were always reported in the 
Press. The 1884 procession started at 7.30pm from Waterloo Road, then along 
North Street into East Street as far as Denvilles, along West Street as far as the 
Prince of Wales, returning to Fairfield via the Pallant. The carnival was attended 
by hundreds of people who came from Chichester, Portsmouth and other 
surrounding areas as well as Hayling and Havant. 

The processions which were so much part of Havant life in the last centuiy and 
pre 1914 days were often fund raising projects. Money was raised by Sunday 
parades for the Portsmouth and Emsworth hospitals and, later, for the Havant 
Hospital. Members of friendly societies joined with firemen, railwaymen and 
postmen and followed the bands through the streets. At the recreation ground 
the Havant Town Band and the Primitive Methodist Band would entertain the 
crowd while helpers went round with their collecting boxes. Along the route of 
the processions the collecting boxes would be mounted on long poles so that 
they could be held up to the upstairs windows of houses and shops to collect 
donations from spectators. The money raised by these processions and the 2d. 
(Ip) per week contributed by members of friendly societies enabled free 
hospital treatment to be available. 

The Bear Hotel was the scene of many gatherings. Charity balls were held there. 
In 1809 an advertisement appeared for The Havant Subscription Assembly and, 
according to a report afterwards, it was: Attended by every respectable family. 
Quadrille dancing was advertised in 1817 - the price of admission was 5s. (25p) 
per person. Cinderella dances were held at the town hall and one in February 
1884 was well attended. The musical arrangements were superintended by Mr 
Lorenza Lewis. 

The town hall was also used for musical concerts either by local talent or by 
visiting touring companies. Regular visitors were the Cremona Musical Union 
and Bruce and Verne. 

The Black Dog was one of the venues for theatrical entertainment. Strolling 
players set up their indoor theatres and played to their audiences. They were 
hard-working, making all their own scenery and costumes and changing their 
programme frequently in order to attract the public. Later, when the town hall 
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was built it was used for theatrical productions, but the Black Dog continued to 
have the support of touring actors and small companies of players. 

Among the amateur theatrical companies who visited Havant in 1884 were the 
Mr & Mrs CP Boyds' Amateur Theatricals. A newspaper report stated that: The 
Gentry and Tradespeople of Havant numbering about 200 were entertained at the 
Town Hall with a performance of private theatricals. A list follows of all those who 
were invited to attend. 

One Boxing Night in the 1880s a professional troupe called the Livermore Court 
Minstrels was booked to appear at Havant town hall. The seats were fully booked, 
and when the curtain rose one of the two performers on the stage announced 
that the remainder of the troupe had been delayed but were expected to arrive 
soon. The audience waited patiently until it was discovered that the performers 
were bogus and had in fact made off with all the box office takings. 

One of the poorer touring companies had a sad loss when one of their 
performers died in Havant. They had insufficient money for a funeral and to 
avoid a pauper’s funeral, money was donated by some leading Havant families 
for a private burial. 

In 1884 Mr and Mrs Frank Mellon gave two entertainments - a short comedy 
(Comedietta) followed by singing by Mrs Mellon and a comedy sketch by Mr 
Mellon called The Little Star. 

Few features of the social scene in Havant during the 1920s and 1930s were 
more popular than the dramatic performances staged by the Havant Amateur 
Dramatic Society, a large group whose members were all drawn from local 
families. Many of the older residents will recall some of their most successful 
productions. One of their early efforts was staged at the congregational hall, but 
their more ambitious productions were put on at the town hall, and at St Faith's 
hall, before being taken further afield to Emsworth etc. 

One of their many successes was scored in Nothing but the Truth at the town 
hall, when Mr SA Wiseman made a great hit in the role of the hero, and Miss 
Doris Leng (later Mrs Davidson) was the highly successful heroine. H Budd, the 
popular local schoolmaster often filled the role of producer, but he was also a 
very talented actor, scoring signal successes in Grumpy, Charlie's Aunt and The 
Middlewatch. The last of these was a particularly outstanding success, splendid 
performances coming from the late SR Luxford, Marion Crocker, Enid Axon and 
WH Young. 
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Park Community Enterprises is a not for profit company that has 
been setup by four senior members of staff at Park Community 
School to enable students to gain training, work experience and 
key employability skills. This has been achieved by the setting up 
of a number of small commercial businesses at which students 
take part in all of the stages of running a small business, the first of 
these is Park Design and Print. Park Design and Print have a range 
of modern digital printing equipment and are able to produce, to 
a commercial standard, a full range of printed and personalised 
promotional items. 


023 9248 9840 PDP@pcs.hants.sch.uk 


Printing: Business Stationery, Flyers, Brochures, Booklets, 

Postcards, Menus, Posters, Banners, Pop Up Displays, Pads, NCR Pads. 


Personalised Items: Greetings Cards, Mugs, Moneyboxes, 
Keyrings, Badges, Fridge Magnets, Canvas Prints, T-Shirts. 


Signage and Graphics: Internal and External Signage, 

Vehicle Graphics and Wraps, together with a full design service. 



Community 
Enterprises Ltd 


educating 
andinspiring 
young people 


Established to give young people real life work experience 











Other successes were: The Rising Generation, Lord Richard in the Pantry and The 
Thirteenth Chair. The society undoubtedly owed its many achievements to the 
considerable ability of its members. Older residents still recall the splendid 
performances of Ernest Rogers, Stanley Ruffle, EL Redshaw, Irene Mann, Muriel 
Judd and Joy Pyne. The scenery for all the productions was devised and made by 
Mr Leslie Ling. 

The productions of the society were always eagerly anticipated and invariably 
drew packed houses, but like so many other activities they were brought to an 
end by the war in 1939. 

The Havant Snowdrops, circa 1879, Havant's own Minstrel Troupe, were very 
popular. The troupe consisted of various well-known Havant residents whose 
performances under the leadership of Mr A Chignell were very well received. All 
the players had Italian-sounding stage names - Mr W Clarke was Signor Clarkio 
and Mr Chignell was Signor Chignellini. 

The Havant Musical Association gave their first concert, conducted by Mr 
Godwin Fowles, in March 1876 at the Church Institute. The invitations, according 
to the report, were principally issued to the working class and the institute was 
crowded. Mrs Cookworthy sang Cherry Ripe and Miss Thomson - amateur 
contralto - also sang. The evening was a great success. 

Mr Longcroft and family introduced ‘native talent' at the town hall when a 
performance by a Quintette - two violins, violoncello, harp and pianoforte - 
raised the sum of £8 5s. 6d. [£8.27%J for the organ fund. 

The choral society concerts were very popular. They were joined by the 
Lymbourne Amateur Orchestra for a concert in the town hall in November 1878. 
The conductor was Herr Kreyer, late of the Royal Marine Light Infantry. In the 
large audience was Miss Charge, the founder and patron of the society. Miss 
Annie Butterworth was the soloist and throughout she sang with sweetness and 
delicacy. Mr George Gloyne, the leader of the orchestra presented the conductor 
with an ivory baton mounted in silver gilt in recognition of the care and attention 
bestowed on the society by him. 

Mr Gloyne played a leading part in the formation of the Havant Choral Society. 
He addressed a public meeting in the church institute, North Street, in 1884, 
where it was proposed to form a choral society: For the purpose of establishing a 
class for oratorio and glee singing. Rehearsals were held in the large entrance hall 
of the home of the conductor, Mr W Packham, where a pipe organ was installed. 
The house, Lymbourne, is now the Havant Museum. On one notable occasion the 
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Choral Society was conducted by Sir Adrian Boult, and both Sir Stewart Wilson 
and Sir Keith Faulkner have been soloists at Havant concerts. 

The Havant Mechanics Choral Society gave their first concert in January 1884 in 
the institute, which was kindly lent for the purpose by the trustees. 
Notwithstanding the gale and the rain the room was crowded, upwards of 175 
people having accepted invitations. Miss Woolgar was loudly applauded for her 
songs and the glee singing of the old madrigal Since First I Saw Your Face was 
most effectively rendered. Mr Chignell the conductor stated that new members 
could join by paying an entrance fee of 6d. (2%pj. 

The institute was the venue in March 1884 for a free entertainment for the 
'Working Class’. The Institute was crowded while Mr J Churchill-Arlidge gave his 
refined and clever entertainment. 

Up until about 1871 or 72 fairs were held at the 'Fair Field’ (the area later 
known as Fairfield Road], Although these were mainly trade fairs, they attracted 
many side-shows such as boxing and wrestling booths, bearded ladies, 
strongmen, greasy-pole climbers, roundabouts, shooting galleries, escapologists 
and the like. 

Havant Harriers met twice weekly during the season and often joined with 
Emsworth and arranged their meet at Copnor or in Havant Thicket. Meetings 
were advertised in the Flampshire Telegraph and one such meeting was for 
Havant thicket on 20 October 1817. 

In 1891 the Master and Huntsman was Mr G Kay, and the honorary secretary 
Lieut Col. Kay of the Elms, near Havant. 

At one time Havant boasted some thriving cricket clubs, including the Havant 
Cricket Club, the Red Star Cricket Club and the Havant Wednesday Cricket Club. 

The Havant Cricket Club, which in 1884 had a membership of 70, used the Sir 
Frederick Fitzwygram’s Leigh Park cricket ground for matches. The Red Star 
Cricket Club also had a Skittle Alley (1876] for playing four corners and nine¬ 
pins. Cricket matches were arranged between a Havant eleven and Purbrook, 
Portsmouth, Emsworth and Hambledon and were played at Stockheath Common, 
Purbrook Common, Hambledon and Cold Harbour Lane, Emsworth, as well as at 
Havant and Leigh Park. Practises were held every evening during the summer 
months except on match days. 
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Havant Cricket Club circa 1915. 


Havant Council School cricket team in the Park 1947. Left to right: D Yoxall, J 
Bailey Peter Vine, R Comben, Maurice Nash, Nigel Davey, Jack Cook, J North, Cyril 
Giles, J Morley, Harry Axtell, Len Trodd, and Mr Peak. 
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Members of the Havant Sports Committee who organised many events in the 
recreation ground. 
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Havant Rovers Football Club 1923-24. Winners of Hants Intermediate Cup. Left 
to right from top: S Wareham, A Walls, T Tanner, Archdeacon Rogers, F Leng, P 
Stemp, J Martin, C Wilkins, T Till, C Bailey, A Palmer, W Rutter, H Stemp, A Ley, C 
Martin, F Stemp, Captain, H Hudson, C Ellis, H Harfield, G Parvin, V Reeves, F 
Plumstead, Ralph Cousins, M Magee, R Hall, trainer. 
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Havant Wednesday Football Club. Wednesday used to be half-day closing for 
shops so staff could play football or cricket in the afternoon. 
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Team members of a comic football match organised to raise funds for the Havant 
War Memorial Hospital. 



The Dolphin Hotel Bowling Club 'Top Hat' cricket match in the recreation 
ground, 1904. 
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The Hampshire Post of September 1907 reported an amusing match between 
Havant and Emsworth councillors. The article was illustrated with caricatures of 
the councillors who were supported by other more experienced, local cricketers. 
The Havant team was made up of Messrs AE Stallard, JE Hedgcock, PM Hooper, F 
Leng, AG Farwell, ER Longcroft, GR Standing, W Scorer, F Clarke, R Cure, Major 
Gamblen and AL Stent. General Sir Frederick Fitzwygram, Bart MP was the 
president of the Havant Cricket Club. The Red Star had a yearly subscription of 
2s. 6d. (12%p] in 1891 and the president was the Reverend Canon Renaud. 
Canon Renaud was also president of the Red Star Football Club, whose colours 
were chocolate and blue. The Havant Football Club, president, Sir Frederick 
Fitzwygram, wore white with cherry and black shield. 

When money was being raised for the War Memorial Hospital a comic football 
match was arranged in Havant Park one Boxing Day. The event began with a 
procession headed by the Havant British Legion Silver Band who led the players 
through the streets of Havant to the park where photographs were taken prior to 
the match. The programme listed two semi-final matches as 'Borstal Nomads v 
Dartmoor United' and 'Pentonville Wanderers v Wormwood Rough,' and the 
players were all given names such as Turnip Masked, just-Wed-Outen, Ever- 
Ready Dolley, Yokel Windibank, Milky Cousens, Let-Er-Stockley, Feathery Ralph 
and Rasher Hodges. Mr CEB Longcroft, who was chairman of the Havant War 
Memorial Hospital, presented the trophies in the pavilion after the match 

Clubs and Societies 

A form of working man's club was at one time in West End House, situated just 
south of the present junction of Park Road South and West Street. It was a fairly 
large double fronted house, a double room on the left of the front door being 
used as a club room. Folding doors could be shut to give privacy to the 
household. In about 1875 new premises were built on the corner of Park Road 
North and West Street and the club moved there. Mr Edwin Stallard, architect 
and surveyor took offices here as well as the council for use as the Town Hall. 
Later the club moved to the British School premises in Market Lane (now Market 
Parade] and was in these premises for some years. In 1920 a building was 
erected in North Street by Mr Harry Tregust, and was named The Havant 
Recreation Club. It was sponsored by Mr Fred. Leng and was opened daily to 
men of 18 years and over, the club being licensed. Billiards was played and 
matches organised, two new tables being purchased from Thurstons. Mr Ralph 
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Cousins senior, the well-known Havant resident, was often the official marker at 
these matches and was, for some years, steward of the club. Whist drives were 
organised, draughts and chess etc. were played, magazines and newspapers 
supplied for members' use. Baths were supplied free to members, non-members 
being charged a fee. At one time membership was over a 100, there being 
between 40 and 50 members present each evening; the club was open until 
10pm. 

During WW2 many men to left the district for various reasons, mainly to join 
the services, transfer of their employment or to other war work, so the club 
ceased to function. 


Havant Club 

At a meeting held by eight men at the Bear Hotel on Wednesday the 4 January 
1888 it was resolved that a club be formed for the residents of the Town and 
neighbourhood, to be named the Havant Club. The premises to be used were the 
billiard, smoking and reading rooms then recently erected at the rear of the Bear 
Hotel. The eight men, one being the landlord of the Bear Hotel, formed 
themselves into a provisional committee, fixed subscriptions and the opening 
hours of the club, from 10am to 11pm. On the 2 May 1888 it was resolved to 
place a 'Suggestion Book' in the club room and this original book is still in use. 

In 1892 the club moved to the new building in East Street, at an annual rental of 
£44. These premises were opened by a billiards match between Peall and 
Richards, two well-known players of that period. The match was played on a 
table purchased from Thurston's for £80; in April 1904 a second table was 
purchased and these two tables are still in use. 

The first president of the club from 1888 to 1905 was Lt Gen Sir Frederick 
Fitzwygram. He was succeeded by Mr JA Napier-Martin, 1905 to 1933, then Sir 
Dymoke White, 1933 to 1961, followed by Mr HG Carrell. 

The club purchased the premises in 1929 raising a loan of £80 which was 
cleared in 1945. Electric lighting was installed in 1924. 

Royal British Legion 

The Havant branch of the British Legion (later The Royal British Legion] was 
formed in 1924, between 50 and 60 members enrolling. Meetings were held 
regularly in St Faith’s Church House in The Pallant until 1933, when the legion 
transferred to a hut at the site in Brockhampton Lane. The first annual general 
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meeting held in the hut in 1933 was under the chairmanship of Captain Cowell, 
the branch chairman Captain CE Petch RN being unavoidably absent. The branch 
president, Sir Dymoke White, was also present at the meeting. Funds for the new 
premises were obtained by floating a company which was registered as the 
Brockhampton Land Co. shares being £1 each. Many members of the branch 
obtained shares, and indeed some are held by them still, but the majority are 
now owned by a local development company. 

The present premises were opened in 1977 at a cost of approximately £85,000, 
and it says much for the efficiency of the branch that they have been able to 
make improvements to the premises, there being a lounge bar, committee room, 
concert hall and other facilities. 

Four darts teams were run (two ladies and two gents), and they have been 
successful in various events; there was also a full social programme of dances, 
whist drives, bingo, concerts etc. Children's shows, films etc., were held on the 
first Saturday in each month and were very popular with the youngsters. 
Unfortunately, although there is a bowls section, they have no green of their own, 
therefore all matches were played away. Members of the Branch, including a 
very strong ladies section, numbered over 1,200, all members paying an annual 
fee according to their type of membership, i.e. associate members pay more than 
full members, full membership being restricted to ex-servicemen, army, navy 
and air force, also to merchant navy personnel who served in theatres of war. 
The service and welfare section looks after all ex-servicemen, their widows and 
dependants. The branch held their golden jubilee in 1974. 

An active over 60s club used the premises. This was a very successful self- 
supporting effort, and members do not have to be members of the Royal British 
Legion. 

Friendly Societies 

These were established on a small scale as early as the 17th century, and a 
friendly society was organised in Havant during the year 1750, and having at one 
time, nearly 140 members. Superannuated persons were paid 4s. (20p) per 
week, and although financial assistance was given by the parish, the society 
gradually became insolvent. Young members left, few new members joined, and 
membership dwindled to 28, so the society after an existence of 64 years was 
closed and the funds shared amongst the remaining members. 
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All friendly societies proudly paraded their banners at hospital fund raising 
demonstrations (parades). 
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In 1776 some inhabitants formed themselves into a Viduarian Society for better 
support to their widows, but this society lasted only a few years before funds 
were exhausted. Another friendly society was formed in 1829, which received 
the support of the principle people of Havant. 

In 1896 an Act was passed consolidating all previous laws regarding friendly 
societies. With the passing of the Insurance Act of 1911 the friendly societies 
were made 'Approved Societies' through which benefits of the Act were 
administered. Many of these societies operated in Havant: 

The Ancient Order of Foresters (Court Concord 3824) was founded in 1862, 
their meetings originally being held at the Black Dog, then the Dolphin, and later 
at Jessamine House, No 17 North Street, and then at St Faith’s Church House. 
The Foresters still have a banner, thought to be the original one which was 
paraded through the town being carried on many occasions by Charlie Furnace, a 
very popular inhabitant, heading the procession in Lincoln Green, his dress and 
hat a copy of one of the figures still seen on the membership diploma prized by 
all Foresters. The Ancient Order of Oddfellows (Lodge Pride of Havant) met at 
the George Inn in North Street, then at the Star. 

The United Ancient Order of Druids (Mistletoe Lodge) the oldest of the 
societies, met at the Bear Inn, and, at ceremonial meetings members wore scarlet 
cloaks, hoods and long white beards. One member, it is said, often loaned his 
garments for children's parties at Christmas. The Royal & Ancient Order of 
Buffalo (RAOB), sometimes referred to as the workingman's freemasons, at one 
time had three lodges meeting in Havant, one at the Black Dog, one at the Brown 
Jug in East Street and the other at the Wheelwright's Arms. 

Other societies The Ancient Order of Shepherds (Sanctuary 3824) Independent 
Order of Rechabites, Hearts of Oak Society and the Tunbridge Wells Equitable 
Society at one time also held meetings in Havant. 

One society which merits special mention is The Hampshire & General Friendly 
Society. The Havant Branch was formed in 1861, and in 1939 had a membership 
of 1,430, excluding those insured for National Insurance purposes only. In 1964 
the agency was transferred to Winchester. Mr AJ Pratt, and later his daughter 
Miss Lizzie Pratt, held office as secretary to the society. There were other smaller 
societies, and most public houses in the town ran their own clubs. In addition 
there were 'slate clubs' where, for a few pence per week, one could ensure that 
during sickness weekly benefits could be obtained, and even funeral expenses 
paid, doctor's fees if necessary being covered by the society. Most of these 'clubs' 
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had a share out at Christmas, but their rules, and also those of the societies, were 
strictly maintained. Members on the sick list in most cases had to be indoors 
before dusk, were only allowed out of the area under special circumstances, and, 
as the benefits were usually paid out by the agent, it was easy for the rules to be 
enforced. If a rule was broken the member could be fined, benefit withheld or the 
member disbarred. For an extra 2d. (Ip) one could be covered for hospital 
treatment. 

As previously mentioned many of the friendly societies had beautifully designed 
banners, which were carried in processions through the town, especially during 
the annual hospital day collections and fetes, a feature of which were the 
collecting boxes on long poles to enable collections to be made from people at 
the upper windows of the houses. Presumably they went upstairs to enable them 
to have a better view of the procession. Heading the processions were men 
dressed in the garbs of their respective societies. 

When the present National Health Service was formed, the societies no longer 
were empowered to administer the benefits of the service, and so became more 
or less insurance societies. The clubs were no longer necessary, and gradually 
ceased to exist. 


Freemasonry in Havant 

The earliest record of Freemasonry in Havant is in the year 1763 when the Bear 
Lodge met in the Bear Inn on the 1st and 3rd Wednesday of each month, but this 
Lodge ceased in 1768. A second lodge, the Lodge of Providence was formed in 
1819, meeting each month at the Black Dog. This lodge moved to the Bear Inn in 
1825 but ceased in 1834. The present lodge (Carnarvon) was named in honour 
of the late Earl of Carnarvon, and they were permitted to bear his arms and crest. 
It was formed in 1859, and also met every month at the Black Dog, on the 
Tuesday nearest the full moon. The meetings were transferred to the Town Hall 
in January 1875. A plot of land in Waterloo Road, known as the Dog Kennel Piece, 
situated in the grounds of the Manor House, was purchased, as it was proposed 
to construct the present Masonic Hall. The tender of £370 by Mr G Barnes was 
accepted, and on the 10 April 1876 the foundation stone was laid by WB Beach. 
Esq. MP. The first meeting in the new building was held in September of that 
year. Early in 1887, it having been decided to alter and extend the existing 
buildings, meetings in the months of February, March and April were held at the 
Freemasons' Hall, Landport. The alteration to the building allowed for a dining 
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room, kitchen and other offices to be added. Further alterations were made to 
the building during the 1930s. The Lodge now meets on the first Tuesday in 
months October to June inclusive. Freemasonry has progressed in Havant, and 
there are now six lodges and other orders meeting regularly in the Masonic Hall. 

The Havant and District Horticultural Society 

The Havant and District Horticultural Society came into being during WW2 when 
the 'Dig for Victory' campaign exhorted all those with gardens and spare land to 
convert to produce, and encouraged groups of people to get together and share 
seeds etc., which the Ministry of Food made available in bulk. The sharing out in 
Havant was carried out in Woodfield, Langstone Road, which later became 
Havant High School] when councillor and Mrs GA Day from Portsmouth were in 
residence there. 

After the war, when the need for produce lessened, the people concerned still 
carried on a sharing basis for their allotments and gardens and formed the 
society. One of the aims was to hold an annual show, which started in Havant 
Recreation Ground (Havant Park] and formed one of the major events in the 
local calendar. The park provided a wonderful setting for the marquee and the 
associated tents and sideshows, and, initially, Bedhampton Poultry Society also 
joined in. When it was held in the park, the show, which traditionally took place 
at the end of July, followed the Havant cricket week. Alas the cost of hiring the 
tents has become so prohibitive in recent years that the society has been forced 
to give up the open air show and now uses local halls. 

To further interest in horticulture generally, the society has, since the early 50s, 
held monthly meetings during the autumn, winter and spring, at which guest 
speakers have dealt with all aspects of the art in general and specialist ways. The 
meetings have been held in various halls in the district. 

The collective spirit of the early days still carried on as the society ran a trading 
centre in what was the old workhouse mortuary in Park Way at the rear of the 
fire station, where volunteers stocked a very wide range of horticultural needs 
and sold at advantageous terms to the 1,000 or so members. However with the 
coming of garden centres prices were no longer so competitive and the centre 
eventually closed. 

The interest in the district in allotments varies from time to time depending on 
the availability and price of vegetables, and the society, like all others in the 
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district, keeps a watching brief on the allotments provided by the borough 
council by statute. 

Havant district has many lovely gardens which enhance the appearance of the 
locality, and a large proportion of these have benefited from the expertise, 
dissemination of knowledge and financial help given over so many years by the 
society. 

The Early Days of the Choral Society in Havant 

Very little documentary evidence is available of past musical life in Havant, 
though no doubt, before the age of radio and hi-fi, there was plenty of family 
entertainment round the piano in parlour or drawing-room. 

The founding of the Havant Choral Society about 1870, however, marked the 
beginning of a great period of musical activity which had its heyday during the 
period 1920-1939. There is a report of an annual concert of the Havant Choral 
Society and the Lymbourne Amateur Orchestra given in November 1878. Among 
the audience was Miss Charge, the founder of the society, Miss Annie 
Butterworth was the soloist, and at the end of the concert Mr George Gloyne, the 
leader, presented the conductor Herr Kreyer, late of the Royal Marine Light 
Infantry, with an ivory baton, mounted in silver-gilt in recognition of the care 
and attention bestowed on the society by him. An elegantly printed programme 
of a concert given in the town hall on 15 February 1887 advises patrons that: 
Carriages may be ordered at ten o'clock. The first half of the concert was a 
selection from The Bridal of Triermain, music composed by F Corder, words by 
Sir Walter Scott, and the second half consisted of songs and duets. The conductor 
was Mr W Packham, organist and choirmaster at St Faith's Church, the pianist Mr 
J Bulbeck, and Mr A Grove presided at the organ. 

At a St Cecilia's Day Concert on 30 November 1909 one of the soloists was Mr C 
Wassell, father of Mr Reginald Wassell, a well-known Portsmouth bass soloist. 
The conductor was Mr AE Saxby, organist and choirmaster at St Faith's Church. 
A performance of Tom Jones by Edward German was given on 12 December 
1923, conducted by Miss Grace Hoskyns, and the bass singer on that occasion 
was Mr Keith Falkner who sang at the Queen's Hall Henry Wood Promenade 
Concerts, and later became Director of the Royal College of Music. 

During the late 1920s Mr RT Canaway, violinist and principal of a local school of 
music, became conductor, and Miss Irene Spurgeon was leader of the orchestra. 
In the great days of the society ambitious works such as Elgar's Dream of 
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Gerontious and Bach's B Minor Mass and St Matthew Passion were performed, 
and on one memorable occasion the guest conductor was Dr (later Sir) Adrian 
Boult. 

Mr George Parnell, organist and choirmaster at St Faith's Church, re-formed the 
Society after WW2 when he was succeeded by Mr Reg Vidler a member of the 
music staff at Warblington School. Under Mr Parnell Messiah, Hiawatha, concert 
versions of Tom Jones, Merrie England, Carmen, The Bartered Bride, Faust and 
Tales of Hoffmann were performed. 

In addition to giving public performances, the society successfully entered the 
Petersfield Music Festival and held the sight-singing banner for some years. 

Initially rehearsals were held at Lymbourne House, in East Street, home of Miss 
Mary Charge, now Havant Museum. Later the society met at the church institute 
North Street (adjoining the White Hart). This building was heated by a 'Tortoise' 
make stove which burnt coke and anthracite. Unfortunately, if the wind was in 
the wrong direction, the stove would back-fire, filling the room with acrid smoke 
which was not at all conducive to 'sweet singing in the choir'. 

The choral society continued to flourish under a number of different 
conductors. Concert tours of Germany and Spain were undertaken, and 
successful performances given of major works such as the Messiah and Mozart's 
Requiem Mass. 

The Girl Guide Movement 

Rosebuds or Brownies 

When the girls of 11 years plus became guides, the younger girls felt left out. 
What my big sister can do, I can do too, said one small would-be recruit. This was 
the determined spirit of many under-age sisters and their friends who tried to 
gain entrance to guide meetings. They could not wait for their 11th birthday, so 
at a much earlier age they came to claim admission to this new movement. There 
was an urgent need for a younger group to be formed to meet the situation. 

The first idea was that these small people should be called 'rosebuds’ and 
taught to play games. But this did not suit the keen little girls who wanted to do 
the same as the guides. Nor did the name rosebuds appeal to them! It was the 
chief scout who suggested the name 'brownie', taken from a story by Mrs Juliana 
Horatia Ewing, about Tommy and Betty and the wise brown owl. 
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In the story, the family had a little 'helper', who early in the morning did many 
useful jobs in the home, and then crept away before anyone got up. Tommy and 
Betty were told by the wise brown owl to look in the forest pool when the moon 
was shining brightly, and there they would find the brownie. They had to turn 
round three times as they said the rhyme: 

Twist me and turn me, and show me the elf, 

I looked in the water and there saw . 

Betty, following these instructions, saw only her own reflection in the water and 
exclaimed: Of course, 'myself would rhyme with elf. 

The rosebuds shed their petals and acted the story, with a looking-glass placed 
on the floor to represent the pool. Satisfied at last, they were happy to be called 
brownies, all except the rosebuds of India, who chose to be called bluebirds. 

In 1917, when the guide companies had been established in Havant, the two 
companies started small patrols (now called sixes) of girls between the ages of 
eight and 11 years, called rosebuds. They copied the guides in wearing the same 
navy-blue uniform, but wore a brown tie and brown hair ribbon. They even wore 
the guides' large cartwheel felt hats, though they should have had navy-blue 
knitted caps. But regulations and badges were not easy to obtain, and the metal 
rosebud badges never reached Havant, then a country market town. 

Each patrol was named after a tree, with a leaf for the badge. However, when 
the change came to brownie, the design for the new badge was an acorn on a 
circular disc of cream celluloid. One or two of these badges are still in existence, 
mementos of those early beginnings in 1917. 

During WW1 the leaders of the early brownie packs had to depend on their own 
knowledge of what appealed to seven to ten-year-old children. Very little 
material or printed matter was available. Havant brownie guiders attended 
training sessions held one evening a month at the Wesley Central (underground) 
Hall, Fratton Road, Portsmouth, where ideas were shared for ceremonies, 
competitions, outdoor activities or badge work. 

The 1st Havant Brownie Pack was attached to the Congregational Church, North 
Street with Miss MN Brabrook as guider brown owl. 

The 2nd Havant Brownie Pack, St Faith's, was formed in 1917 by Miss Blanche 
Norcock. Shortly afterwards, still in 1917, Miss Norcock resigned and married, 
subsequently leaving the district. The brownie pack continued to meet in St 
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Faith's Church Institute in North Street with Miss EE Clarke (now Mrs Reeds) as 
brown owl. 

Later, a 3rd Havant Brownie Pack was formed by Miss Marjorie Byerley at 
Brightside School, Grove Road, and functioned for two years, from 1939 to 1941. 

When Jessamine House, No 17 North Street, was given to the Havant 
Congregational Church for youth activities by Mr JJ Sainsbury in 1929, the 1st 
Havant Brownie Pack and the guide company were two of the groups to move in 
for their weekly meetings in a large double room on the first floor. Each had an 
attic room for equipment, and use of the stone-flagged kitchen for cookery 
practise and tests, and of the large garden with a tennis lawn for all outdoor 
activities. All these facilities were situated right in the centre of the town. A large 
old brick-built bake house in the back yard of Jessamine House proved a 
wonderful storehouse for garden and camp equipment. But after years of happy 
meetings and varied activities, the premises and grounds were commandeered 
for the billet quarters of men in the forces, and the youth groups had to vacate 
the premises. The brownie pack moved to the British School in Market Lane. 

The 1st and 2nd Havant Packs continued meeting throughout WW2. The 
brownies had to be prepared to proceed to the air raid shelters in the recreation 
ground if an air raid warning sounded, but they were used to air-raid shelters in 
school time, so a practise jog to the nearest safety hide-out, to know the routine, 
was an adventure. 

Brownies delight in ceremonies for special occasions, such as the brownie ring 
and the pow-wow. All packs share the motto, law, promise, uniform and salute, 
just like their older sisters in the guides, but each pack will have its own secret 
signs and ideas for activities at pack meetings. The brownie motto 'Lend-a-hand’, 
shortened to 'lah', was adopted as expressing an ideal suitable for the younger 
age group. The original wording of the brownie law stated: A Brownie gives in to 
the older folk; a Brownie does not give in to herself. This was later changed to: A 
Brownie Guide thinks of others before herself and does a 'Good Turn' every day. 

In the early days, on fine Saturday afternoons a brownie trail would take place. 
Country lanes and footpaths led in all directions from Havant. Brownies would 
meet at their pack centre, the guider (brown owl or tawny) would take roll call, 
and the trail would start, as planned at a previous pow-wow, to one of the 
favourite open spaces: the Stockheath Common, the seashore at Langstone or 
Warblington, or a meadow with a public footpath. 
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When the brownies reached one of these rendezvous, activities would 
commence in small groups, learning and practising semaphore signalling, or how 
to fold a brownie tie and make a reef knot to lie flat beneath the uniform collar. 
There were also nature study competitions, to help the brownies to recognise 
wild flowers, leaves of trees, shells on the seashore, plants in the hedgerows, and 
the birds and their songs. Quiet observation was made of a butterfly or bee, or of 
a spider spinning its web on the bushes. 

A brownie 'challenge' brings together brownie packs in a district or division for 
an afternoon of purposeful activity to test their knowledge of the skills to be 
demonstrated in periods of ten or 15 minutes, and so win points or tokens for 
their six or pack. There may be six or eight challenge points arranged round the 
playing field. Each challenge stretches the skill and creativeness of the brownie 
to produce the best possible results from the materials provided or found on the 
site. 

Once a year the brownie packs in the Havant division compete for the Joey 
Lewis Trophy, which is a hand carved wooden owl, first awarded in 1969 in 
memory of Miss Enid Lewis, a brownie guider of outstanding ability for many 
years with the 2nd Havant Brownie Pack. 

The pack holiday provides the most exciting and enjoyable week of the year for 
18 brownies, living together with brown owl and her helpers. The holiday home 
will be a church hall or a school, or at Foxlease, the home of guiding, with a 
special indoor centre equipped with bunk beds. 

The first pack holiday permit (now termed licence) was gained in Havant by 
Mrs Phyllis Gent (brown owl of the 3rd Havant Brownie Pack) in 1959. The 
pack's meeting place was the old St Albans Church Hall, a converted wartime 
naval camp mess room in St Albans Road. By August 1959 the brownie pack had 
prepared for its first Pack holiday: the equipment was carefully packed, and 
personal cases, including a book for the holiday 'library', all assembled at 
headquarters, clearly addressed pink labels adorning every item. 

The consignment was duly collected by British Rail and then conveyed across 
the Solent to the venue for the holiday, All Saints Church House, Ryde. The 18 
brownies, with brown owl, tawny, sick nurse and two pack leaders followed two 
days later in fine sunny weather. They had a delightful crossing, and found that 
their luggage had arrived safely. 

Church House was to be 'The House at Pooh Corner' for one whole week. It was 
great fun for each group of six brownies to become characters from the book. 
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What did Pooh's friends do all day? One six, Eeyores, would be quarter master 
duty; the next, Tiggers, assistant cooks; Heffalumps, waitresses, then house 
orderlies, etc. Duties changed each day. Expeditions had been planned for visits 
to the sandy bay to collect shells, seaweed, and pebbles with unusual shapes. At 
low tide, sand-castles were built for Pooh or Piglet to play 'King of the Castle’. 
They also played pooh sticks from a bridge over a stream. On a walk along the 
promenade, they saw huge liners, motor boats, dinghies, and, in the distance, 
Southsea. The Reverend Canon Bassett, Vicar of All Saints, had provided swings, 
seesaw and games equipment. The brownies and their leaders attended church 
parade on Sunday. 

Visitors' day was a highlight, when parents and friends were received with an 
enthusiastic welcome, and introduced to the delights of Pooh Corner. 

No pack holiday would be complete without a fancy dress party. The 
inhabitants of Pooh Corner used all available materials to devise the most 
decorative or original costume to vie with one another for a 'well done’ vote of 
applause brownie fashion. 

All too soon it was time to pack up their belongings, plus their cherished 
collections gathered on their wanderings. Their luggage and equipment, carefully 
addressed to head-quarters and homes on the mainland with blue labels, was 
collected by British Rail. The consignment arrived at the galley a day or two later, 
with not one item missing. 

In subsequent years, journeys were made to and from Sandown and twice to 
Lake on the Isle of Wight, to Middleton on Sea, and to Otley. On every occasion, 
the equipment was delivered by British Rail all complete. 

Brownies have always been keen to give help, not only in their homes, but to 
other people, and to give pleasure with surprise gifts at special times. Havant 
brownies used to enjoy making posies on their walks in springtime, and taking 
them to elderly people who lived nearby. Another time, shoe boxes were packed 
carefully with spring flowers, and posted to brownie guiders in a poor part of 
London. The brownies in these areas gave the flowers to their parents and 
friends. 

Brown owl, Miss E Lewis, introduced the happy idea of providing Christmas 
parcels for lonely elderly ladies. A lovely assortment of goodies was carefully 
packed and wrapped in seasonal gay paper and trimmings. Then the brownies, in 
their smart uniforms would knock on the doors of the selected homes, wish the 
residents ‘A Happy Christmas', and sing a carol. Bulbs were planted in small pots 
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in the Autumn. At Christmas or Easter the pots were decorated, and the bulbs, 
then in bud, taken as gifts to lonely elderly people. 

Playing their part in the girl guide movement's plans to beautify towns and 
villages for Coronation year, 1953, the 2nd Havant Brownie Pack planted a 
flowering almond tree in St Faith's churchyard, near the main entrance to the 
church in West Street. To pay for the tree, the brownies worked and saved for six 
months, and each took part in the planting ceremony, which Miss E Lewis, brown 
owl, described as 'a token of our love and loyalty to, our Queen’. Unfortunately 
the tree has not survived. The metal plaque commemorating the planting is kept 
in St Faith's Church vestry. 

The brownie population has increased very rapidly since 1945 with three full 
packs in Havant, and others in Warblington, Bedhampton, Denvilles, Leigh Park 
and West Leigh, mostly up to full strength (24). Some packs have waiting lists, 
showing that there is a need for further expansion if enough guiders can be 
found to lead the new groups. 

Broomsticks and Cartwheel Hats 

The familiar image of the early boy scouts and girl guides, those two wonderful 
movements for young people, created by Sir Robert Baden-Powell in 1908, 
which have become worldwide, with consequent development of friendship 
amongst boys and girls of many nations. Today scouts and guides are so much an 
accepted part of the social scene and the 'Good Turn’ a household word, that it is 
easy to forget that only about 60 years ago they were new and untried. 

Guiding started early in Havant when, in 1913, Miss Blanche Norcock gathered 
together a handful of enthusiastic girls to form a Baden-Powell Girl Guide 
Company, with headquarters at the old coach house in the garden of Sherwood, 
the Norcock family home (the site adjoining the railway cutting in East Street 
now occupied by part of the Royal Mail premises). 

In 1916 the rector of St Faith's Church, the Reverend AG Musgrave was anxious 
to have a guide company attached to the church, and in the summer of that year 
two companies were registered and were quickly up to strength. 1st Havant 
Company, attached to the Congregational Church, with Miss MN Brabrook of the 
2nd Havant Company (St Faith's), as their captain, for one year, Mrs G Maurice 
Elliott, wife of the Curate, who upon leaving the district in 1917, was succeeded 
as captain by Miss NP Paxton. At this same time, a little girl, Eileen Ford, was 
enrolled as one of the first guides in the new St Faith's Company; so began for 
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these three guides a lifelong partnership of over half-a-century of active service 
to the movement in the Havant area, broken only by Miss Paxton's death in 1973. 
A record indeed! Two trees, one a flowering cherry in St Faith's churchyard and 
the other a whitebeam at Green Pond, commemorated Miss Paxton's service to 
guiding. The uniform of those early days certainly fulfilled the demands of the 
guide motto, 'Be Prepared’, and a local guide of 1916 recalls that: 

The broad brimmed hat of thick felt with leather chin-straps, price 2s. [lOp] 
was capable of carrying water in times of emergency; triangular neckerchief 
hand-made 3d. [Ip], had many uses: a first aid sling, bandage or signalling 
flag; at each loose end small knots were tied by the wearer as reminders of her 
daily 'Good Turn'. While a haversack, made by the wearer Is. 3d. [6p] stocked 
with first aid necessities and felt-covered water bottle in a sling were part of 
the normal equipment. In addition, a hank of rope hung from the belt in 
readiness for securing straying animals. The guide was always on the alert for 
dealing with runaway horses! 

One particular guide recalls that she was terrified of horses but as it was a 
guide's duty to tackle such eventualities she was ready to 'have a go’! Fortunately 
the situation never arose. The belt also carried whistle and knife with 
marlinespike - the latter so useful for removing stones from horses' hooves! A 
wooden stave, marked with measuring gauge in feet and inches (always carried 
when in uniform), ever ready for an improvised stretcher, ideal for vaulting a 
ditch and quite invaluable for all measuring purposes. Guides had to be 
resourceful and self-supporting and were encouraged to cut out and sew their 
own uniforms - blouse, skirt and knickers all in stout west of England serge - 
complete cost about 14s. (70p). Thus equipped the guide set forth to the weekly 
'parade’ (as meetings were called). It took much courage to go about the town in 
uniform in those early days as one was liable to be jeered at by crowds of boys. 
The St Faith's Company met at the Mission Church Hall in Brockhampton Lane 
(the 'Iron Church’), and in her diary of 1917, the captain, Miss Paxton recalled: 

In Brockhampton Lane stones were thrown on to the roof and we were jeered 
at. In the hall with its iron roof you could not hear yourself speak, so for three 
weeks we had police protection and then things became better and we no 
longer had to lock ourselves in. Mr Gould, the caretaker, lived in West Street at 
the top of the lane and he would escort us to the hall and back. 
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Following the scheme of character training devised by Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
the guides learned to cultivate self-control, resourcefulness and consideration 
for others by worth-while and exciting activities, with fun an essential feature. 
Much time was spent in the open air; indoor meetings were mostly for wet days. 
The training in first aid, home and child nursing was done most thoroughly. 
Signalling, knotting, out-of-door cookery and nature trails with 'emergencies’ 
and 'incidents’ to be dealt with on the spot, were popular. Always the guides 
sought opportunities for doing good turns. 

Particularly remembered by a guide of 1918 was an exciting field-day of 
'incidents' in the New Lane meadows (now the industrial estate) - the Lavant 
Stream was 'bridged', help for the 'beleaguered’ at East Leigh sought by guides 
signalling in the morse code from the parapet of Barton's Arch to the meadows 
below, and first aid rendered to 'casualties’. Later the 'beleaguered’ and 
'rescuers’ met for a supper of Irish dumpling stew cooked on the camp-fire, 
followed by the traditional guide camp-fire singing. A never-to-be-forgotten 
occasion! 

In winter, when the townsfolk were invited to skate on the Leigh Park lake, the 
guides marched there with their staves, stretcher-nets and first aid equipment 
prepared to deal with (hoped for ?) accidents. History relates that the only time 
someone fell and fractured a limb, the guides were absent elsewhere. It was 
many days before they lived that one down! 

The guide movement led the way in camping where girls were concerned and 
established a very high standard. The preparations throughout the winter 
months at the company meetings kept alive the sense of adventure and provided 
a basis on which to build up knowledge of the country and of woodcraft. It 
provided an opportunity for the company to share a life of mutual service and 
the guide to experience responsibility, besides the more obvious subjects such as 
cooking and fire-lighting, stalking and tracking, health and first aid and practical 
woodcraft. 

The first camps were indoor ones. In 1922 Miss Paxton and six guides from 
Havant joined a small group from Fareham led by their captain, Miss Edith 
Sealey-Fisher, at Linwood Farm, Ringwood, New Forest. The total cost, including 
transport, was 15s. (75p) per-head. Accommodation was in a variety of farm 
buildings accompanied by a selection of 'healthy' farm smells. Conditions were 
primitive to say the least the Havant guides slept in a loft above the horses' 
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stables, reached only by an open rung ladder from the farm-yard below; quite an 
adventure itself! 

Full uniform, including stockings and hat (it was not seemly to be without one) 
was worn at all times. The camp log book reveals that the guides bathed in a 
stream which ran across the open moorland through the heather and on the 
Sunday walked two miles (3.2km) each way to church, which was opened 
specially for the guide service. Great Days! The campers could scarcely wait until 
the next year to try out real 'tented’ camping. Captain wrote: 

We were blissfully happy at this our first camp. Was not the discomfort the 
nearest thing to being explorers and pioneers and all the scouting activities so 
dear to the hearts of the founder himself and early guides? 

1923 saw the Havant district guides' first camp under canvas at Northlands, 
Salthill, Chichester in the beautiful grounds of Captain and Mrs Stocker's home, 
which was a great success and a forerunner of regular annual camps (apart from 
the war years) in England, and visits to guides abroad. In due course, in the late 
1920s, camps were held farther afield, in Oxfordshire, Wales and the West 
Country, the travel being by rail. On the evening prior to the journey Mr George 
Chaffer, the station outside porter, a well-known Havant character and a great 
friend to the guides, would go around Havant collecting all the camp kit, bell- 
tents, buckets, bins, etc. which would be stacked on the station platform in 
readiness for the morning's departure. There, in those peaceful days, the pile 
remained unattended all night. Nothing was ever lost; no-one even considered 
that it might be. Mr Chaffer's method of luggage transport was unique and 
peculiar to Havant. Attached to the back of his pedal cycle was an ancient wicker¬ 
work bath chair into which the luggage was stacked, and away he rode! On other 
occasions he pushed a metal stretcher on wheels - a relic from the trenches of 
WW1, which did splendid service in its peacetime role of luggage-truck. 

The outbreak of war in 1914 gave more direction and purpose to guide 
activities. The local companies undertook the collection, sorting and weighing of 
newspapers and torn waste-paper; a mammoth task, and before long their hand- 
truck with iron-shod wheels (lent by Mr Standing the grocer) piled high with 
sacks, became a familiar sight trundling through the Havant streets. The upper 
floor of the Congregational Church in Elm Lane became a waste paper sorting 
and weighing depot, while Mr Pratt the seedsman of West Street lent his large 
earthen-floored potting-shed for sorting operations - a filthy task, still vividly 
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remembered - for the sacks to be dealt with not only contained clean torn paper 
but often harboured kitchen refuse, coal and coke ashes, tins and hair-combings. 
The guides spent hundreds of hours doing this work throughout the war and the 
awards of the cherished scarlet and gold War Service Badges were well-earned 
indeed. Again, in 1939, the guides living up to their motto had already received 
training in air raid precautions as messengers at the control centre, and also as 
casualty service personnel, and, without delay were able to volunteer for service 
with the local authority. Meanwhile company meetings continued throughout 
the war years in spite of the scarcity of adult leaders away on national service. 

Kindred units - brownies and rangers - were soon to follow guides; the 
younger sisters were clamouring to join and in 1917 two brownie packs were 
formed and the children in their brown uniforms with distinctive mushroom¬ 
shaped rush hats (later superseded by woollen caps) became familiar figures in 
the town, eager to follow their motto 'Lend a Hand’. Then in 1924 two further 
companies were formed for rangers - older girls attracted by the guide ideals, 
offering wider opportunities for service in the community. Always there is close 
co-operation between these three branches of the guide 'tree'. 

One of the most memorable occasions in Havant guiding took place on St 
George's Day, 1952, when at St Faith's Church, in the presence of a large and 
representative congregation, the beautiful Havant Guide Division Standard was 
dedicated by the rector, the Reverend PH Duke-Baker, assisted by seven clergy 
and minsters from churches in the area. The beautiful 7 foot (2m) standard, 
designed and made in rich damask by members of the Havant Division, took 
three years to complete and bears symbols depicting the geographical, historical 
and local interests of the people of Havant throughout the ages. Every member 
took part in the embroidery and sewing (even if only adding a few stitches); one 
guide remarked, as she stitched away at the fabric representing the Roman road: 
This is my special part, I live by the road and walk on it every day so I shall always 
remember! The standard continues to be used throughout the Havant division on 
ceremonial occasions whenever the division commissioner is present. 

History was made on another occasion - the Diamond Jubilee of the Girl Guides 
Association in 1970. On a bright November day the Havant division gathered in 
Stansted Park to plant 200 tiny Oak trees in a specially prepared clearing in the 
Forest The Earl of Bessborough, president of 'Men of the Trees’, planted a 3 foot 
(lm) oak grown on the estate, while a commemorative plaque nearby was 
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Fareham East Division Rally at Warblington Castle, 1946. Mrs Evans, divisional 
commissioner, Mrs Hall, county commissioner, Mrs Even, Havant district 
commissioner, Miss Beene, BO, Miss Brabrook, district captain with the county 
standard, Miss Ford, divisional guide. 
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Leigh Park Guides led by Mrs Isobel Cousins, third on the right. Circa 1970s, 
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Havant Girl Guides circa 1920. 

unveiled by the Countess of Bessborough, president of Hampshire East Girl 
Guides Association. The little saplings had been grown from acorns collected 
from woodlands in all parts of Hampshire, duly ‘frosted’ and cared for in fibre 
pots by the guides in their own gardens in readiness for the planting ceremony. 
An unforgettable sight on that winter's afternoon - row upon row of guides, from 
the smallest brownie to the eldest Trefoil Guild member, each carrying her tiny 
Oak sapling and garden trowel, busily planting tor posterity. As the sun set their 
song echoed through the forest: 

'Live, live, live - our hopes and blessings speed you, 

'Love, love, love - the sun and rains that tend you, 

'Grow, grow,grow - and climb to Him Who made you.’ 

Creation Folk Tune 

In a more recent link with history, local guides shared in the making of the new 
Borough of Havant. One thousand penny pieces were contributed by brownies, 
guides, rangers and leaders within the Havant division, towards the Borough 
Regalia. At a town hall ceremony a nine year old brownie made the presentation 
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Guides at a 'Thinking Day’. 

to the first Mayor, John Derben, who was himself a scout, together with a record 
of signatures of the contributors. 

Sixty years have passed: Havant guiding is in good heart, with brownies, guides, 
rangers, young leaders and a trefoil guild of former guides. If a movement is to 
live up to its name it must move with the times. Details and uniforms have been 
altered since the early days but the fundamentals are the same and the spirit of 
thrill and adventure is still there, while the motto 'Be Prepared' has gone on 
proving a challenge for every guide ever since. 

The guide promise made by all members of the movement, is the same 
throughout the world, the words may vary but the principles are similar and the 
guide promises to do her best: 

To do her duty to God, To serve the Queen and help other people, To keep the 
Guide Law. 

The guide sign of three fingers raised, symbolizes this threefold promise. 

Thinking Day is held on 22 February, the birthday of the founder and of the 
World Chief Guide, is the day on which guides all over the world think of each 
other in terms of friendship. Eveiy year on this special day, in the early morning, 
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guides in Havant gathered in the forecourt of the Arts Centre for a simple 
ceremony to hoist the blue and gold guide world flag, which flew throughout the 
day until sunset. [This is no longer carried out.] Olave, Lady Baden-Powell, the 
beloved World Chief Guide died on 25 June 1977, and in her last message to 
guides and scouts said: 

I trust that you will continue fully to use the system of work and play that our 
Movement provides, keeping up the fun and friendships made at your meetings 
and in camp, abiding by the Promise and upholding the Laws you undertook to 
live by when you joined up. In that way you will not only advance yourself in 
body, mind and spirit, but you will affect those around you in doing what is 
honourable and right and wise and in giving out kindness of thought and 
action, thus striving against all ills and helping to make the world a happier 
and better place in which to live. I trust that you will be successful in all your 
tasks and may God be with you in all the coming years. 

Footnote: The foregoing article is based within the boundaries of the town of 
Havant at the turn of the century. With the steady residential development in the 
area further brownie and guide units have been formed, commencing with 
Bedhampton in 1935 and 1942. 

In the post-war years, during the development of Leigh Park, the first guide 
company in the estate was registered in 1951 with headquarters at the only hall 
in the area - a wooden hut adjoining the Cricketer’s Tavern alongside Stockheath 
Common. Guiders from the Havant companies lent a hand and in those early 
days of estate development have memories of everyone having to negotiate 
muddy, unlit and unmade-up roads. In 1980 there were many active brownie 
and guide units meeting in Leigh Park, West Leigh, Warblington and Denvilles, 
the latter formed in 1976 in connection with the new Christ Church Centre. 

Guiding has changed its image completely for the 21st century. It is now named 
'Girlguiding' with a very modern look which includes 'Activity wear’ rather than 
'Uniform'. The programme followed is very modern and girl-led with the old 
image of marching and parades no longer existing. The girls are encouraged to 
continue the tradition of being good citizens with a care and knowledge of their 
community. In 2014 just under 1,000 girls in the borough were involved in 
girlguiding. 
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Havant Girlguiding 

Elizabeth Hobbs, 2015 

Since 1970 Girlguiding has changed its name, promise, uniform and programme. 

The change from Girl Guides to Girlguiding has brought the movement into the 
21st Century with a modern promise: 

/ promise that I will do my best, to be true to myself and develop my beliefs, to 
serve the Queen and my Community, to help other people and to keep the 
Guide law. 

The Law has also been updated: 

1. A Guide is honest, reliable and can be trusted. 

2. A Guide is helpful and uses her time and abilities wisely. 

3. A Guide faces challenge and learns from her experiences. 

4. A Guide is a good friend and a sister to all Guides. 

5. A Guide is polite and considerate. 

6. A Guide respects all living things and takes care of the world 

around her. 

The programme together with a less formal uniform is felt to be more suited to 
the activities of the modern girl. 

The Rainbow section was founded in 1988 for 5 and 6-year-olds and there are 
Units in Bedhampton, Emsworth, Havant and Leigh Park. They wear different 
outfits of red and grey, and all members of a Unit wear the same. 

Their promise is a simple version more suited to their age: 

/ promise that I will do my best to think about my beliefs and to be kind and 
helpful. 

The programme is based on two roundabouts with four sections - laugh, learn, 
look and love which each Rainbow aims to complete. 

Brownies, with a brown and gold choice of outfits, keep the same promise as 
the Guides with a simple Law: 

A Brownie Guide thinks of others before herself and does a good turn every 
day. 
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There are Units in Bedhampton, Emsworth, Havant and West Leigh and the 
Brownie Guides celebrated 100 years in 2014 with lots of various activities. 

Guides also enjoy a choice of outfits in blue with red trimmings and celebrated 
their 100 years in 2010. A celebration was held at the Strawberry Farm, 
Bedhampton by the Division. Bedhampton, Emsworth and Havant Districts 
renewed their promise at separate locations at 2010 hours on 20 October in 
2010. 

The programme which has been constantly updated is chosen by the girls 
themselves. This includes "Go for Its” including Computer skills, Living 
independently, This is me, Chocolate and Festivals. The Baden-Powell Challenge 
remains the highest award for Guides. 

The Senior Section, incorporating Rangers and Young Leaders is the section for 
girls and young women from the age of 14 to 26. They wear a turquoise uniform 
and follow a wide ranging programme of which the Duke of Edinburgh Award 
and Queens's Guide Award are two options. 

The Leaders have changed their uniform for a less formal one in the colours of 
blue, white and raspberry. The Leadership Qualification consists of four modules 
to be completed within two years and gains the Guiders a Lifelong Warrant. 

The titles of Captain, Lieutenant etc. are no longer used and many Guiders are 
now quite happy for the youngsters to use their first names! 

There are two Trefoil Guilds for adults who want to keep in touch but do not 
have a role in Guiding. The Emsworth Guild meet in the evening and the original 
Havant Guild meet in the afternoon in the Parish Room at St Thomas Church, 
Bedhampton. Members enjoy a variety of activities at their monthly meetings 
and join in many varied county activities. 

Havant Division which consisted of six Districts in 1986 due to the large 
number of youngsters in the area, now has three Districts - Bedhampton, 
Emsworth and Havant with a membership of approximately 500 in total. 

The position of President was withdrawn in 2012. However prior to this the 
last three Presidents were: Mrs. Jean Bickers 1986, Mrs Alice Sugden 1993 and 
Miss Elizabeth Hobbs 1998. 

Division Commissioners from 1970 were: 

1970 Mrs. Jean Bickers; 1980 Mrs. Phyllis Gent; 1986 Miss Elizabeth Hobbs; 
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1993 Mrs. Natasha Edwards; 1999 Mrs. Gillian Peskett; 2006 Mrs. Myra Pinhorn; 
2008 Miss Sally Beeney and Mrs. Janet Goring; 2011 Miss Sally Beeney; 2013 
Mrs. Karen Glenister; 2014 Mrs. Jane Beveridge. 

A few of the highlights since 1970 are: 

In 1973 oak saplings were planted in Stansted Park from acorns grown by 
the Brownies, Guides, Rangers and Guiders. 

Thinking Day has been celebrated annually on the 22 February in the 
Division by raising the flag on numerous occasions at Havant Church, 
Havant Civic Offices, Emsworth Square and Bedhampton early in the 
morning. This ceremony is sometimes followed by breakfast and other 
activities. 

The Units have taken part in Remembrance Sunday services and a party of 
Guides and Scouts laid a wreath at the Meni Gate to commemorate World 
War One in 2005. 

For a number of years Challenges were held for the different sections to win 
the Joey Lewis Trophy (Brownies), the Paxton Cup (Guides) and the Ewen 
Trophy (Rangers/Senior Section) named after a Brownie Guider, President 
and Commissioner respectively. 

Swimming Galas have been run occasionally and Guides and Senior Section 
have taken part in Orienteering and Cooking Competitions with the Scouts. 
The Guides competing for the Wooden Rolling Pin and the Scouts for their 
trophy. 

Rainbows have held sleep-overs, the Brownies sleep-overs and holidays 
and the Guides and Senior Section camps, holidays, barge trips and overseas 
trips to Adelboden, Switzerland. While staying in a chalet they visited 'Our 
Chalet' which is owned by the Guide Association. 

Many Guide Leaders who have given over 30-years-service have been 
presented with the Hampshire Rose Badge and meet annually for a lunch or 
tea. 

The Guide Movement aims to give the girls Fun and Friendship while 
learning to work together and become responsible adults just as Lord 
Baden-Powell visualised back in 1910 when it all began. 
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Scouting 

Lord Baden Powell, Chief Scout of the World and affectionately known as 'BP' 
from whose initials it is thought that the Scout motto ‘Be Prepared', arose. In 
1907 at the first experimental camp on Brownsea Island, Lord Robert Baden- 
Powell launched an idea that, through training, a law and a promise, boys 
could be helped to become good citizens while promoting their physical, mental 
and spiritual development. 

Scouting in Havant and District 

The early days of scouting in Havant began around the year 1913 with a group of 
Bedhampton boys under the leadership of Captain Jane (author of Jane's Fighting 
Ships). A Captain Sanders, known as Barnacle, had a group of scouts at 
Waterlooville in 1919. As he was a personal friend of BP this was a good group, 
run on very traditional lines as laid down by the founder. Also around this time, 
Mr Bruce Way of Emsworth, was approached by the curate of St James' Church 
with a view to starting scouts in that area. Although this was not a sponsored 
group a meeting place was provided by the church, and they came into being on 
11 November 1919. 

A year later Miss Irene Way, sister of Bruce, started a wolf cub pack at 
Emsworth. She later hecame assistant district commissioner for cubs and 
continued scouting for some 40 years. The same year the 1st Havant Troop came 
into existence under the leadership of Admiral Nugent. This was a sponsored 
group under St Faith's Church of England, and later the Congregational Church 
sponsored the 2nd Havant Group. In those very early days there was no Havant 
district organisation and all business had to be transacted with headquarters, 
including applications for badges. 

The first district commissioner and chairman was, it is believed, a Captain 
Bowden who lived at Waterlooville and whose wife was district secretary. This 
would have been in about 1923. After his death he was succeeded by a Colonel 
Williams of Stakes Hill, and for the Havant district association Colonel Powell of 
Emsworth became president. He was followed by Sir Dymoke White, and he by 
Major Clarke Jervoise. As early as 1917, only a year after they were instituted, 
Miss Grace Stubbington formed a wolf cub pack at Rowlands Castle. 
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Tribute must be paid here to certain people who have helped in the Havant 
groups. Miss Dorothy Brown as assistant cub master to the 1st Havant Pack (she 
later succeeded Miss Way as assistant district commissioner) Miss Kathleen 
Madgwick who helped with the 2nd Havant Pack and also assisted at Emsworth; 
and Dr Gedge, who with his son, contributed greatly to the formation and 
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running of the 1st Havant Group in 1920 and set a good pattern for the coming 
years. 

The scout master of the 2nd Havant Group being on war service the scout 
master of the 1st Havant Group, Jim Wiggins, who was an agricultural worker 
and so remained a civilian, agreed to manage the double group - 1st and 2nd 
Havant Groups. These combined after the war as the 3rd Havant Group using as 
headquarters an unwanted public air-raid shelter near the railway station. Soon 
a parents' committee, apart from the regular group committee of the 3rd Havant 
Group, became very active in working for and planning a new headquarters 
which in due course was built and opened in 1957 in Meyrick Road. A debt of 
gratitude is owed to that body of people who collected, through jumble sales, 
whist drives, sales of work, etc. enough money to buy a piece of land and erect 
the hut; much of it with their own hands. This took place during the service of 
district commissioner Major Gunnell. 

For older boys, before WW2, Havant Rovers - proudly calling themselves 
'Havant Hoboes’ - had their own headquarters hut in the Star meadow in Market 
Lane. When, in the course of time, rovers were replaced nationally by the new 
senior scouts, later venture scouts, the Havant venture scouts set up their own 
headquarters for Langstone Venture Scouts in New Lane. Both 1st and 3rd Leigh 
Park groups have their own permanent headquarters. 

The war brought changes; scout masters were called to the forces, but scouts in 
the district were doing yeoman service as messengers at Langstone Towers and 
in other ways and places putting their training into practice. 

The post-war development of the large Leigh Park estate called for the 
formation of several other groups and the Havant district which, under district 
commissioner Captain Robertson, stretched from Horndean and Rowlands Castle 
in the north, to Hayling in the south, and from Leigh Park to Emsworth, became 
too large and unwieldy. Therefore in 1968 the new Waterlooville District was 
started. This took in all those areas 'over the hill’, leaving the others with Havant. 

The scout movement over the years has undergone vast changes. With its 'New 
Look', titles changed - boy scouts become scouts and wolf cubs now cub scouts. 
Shorts have given place to long trousers and big hats to berets; but throughout 
the aims of scouting remain as firm as ever. 
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Wolf Cubs and Scouts 


It is thought that there were cubs in Havant before 1921 but no local records can 
be found. The 1st Havant Pack was certainly in existence in 1921. The Reverend 
EJ King was scout master and cub master, Mr S Paice was assistant cub master 
and Mr P Gedge, instructor. Among the pack activities listed were church 
parades, group socials, games, paper chases and sports. In August 1923 the cubs 
camped. They also visited the scout camp and put out their fire! 

No records exist after 1924, and it is assumed that the pack lapsed. At the 
instance of the Reverend Gilbert Jessop, scout master, a curate at St Faith's 
Church and the son of a well-known cricketer, the 1st Havant Pack was again 
restarted in 1931 with Miss D Brown as cub master (Akela) and Miss M Russell 
as assistant cub master (Bagheera). By 1932 there were 18 cubs. The pack 
continued throughout the 1930s, with Miss D Brown as cub master and several 
assistant cub masters - Miss B Pattingale, Miss M Foster, Miss M Channer and 
Miss D Blake. In 1939 Miss B Pattingale became cub master until the pack lapsed 
during the earlier years of the war. The meeting place was the Mission Hall in 
Brockhampton Lane or, whenever the weather permitted, Church Fields, 
Langstone. Miss D Brown was appointed district cub master and then assistant 
district cub commissioner, and for her good service to the movement was 
awarded the Silver Acorn. 

The 2nd Havant Wolf Cub Pack was formed in 1921 for boys of eight to 11 
years-of-age in the Congregational and Methodist Churches, and to feed into the 
2nd Havant Scout Troop, already attached to the Congregational Church. 
Permission was given for the cubs to use the Congregational Church Hall, Elm 
Lane, and Jessamine House garden for their meetings and activities. Mr WH 
Boxall was appointed cub master and assistant cub masters were Mr S Fielder 
and Mrs M Whitehead. The report for the year 1924 lists some of the activities 
which were typical of the time; a New Year's Party attended by boys from the 
surrounding packs, the two eldest cubs were allowed to camp with the scouts at 
Montisfont in August, in September at the annual district rally the pack won the 
Cub Trophy 54, a silver mounted horn, after weeks of strenuous practise. The 
uniform in these early days was khaki shirt and shorts, cap - green with yellow 
cord dividing sections - wolf cub badges, tie, woggle. Present day uniform is 
similar, but with green jersey and grey shorts. 
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Camps were held most years in the earlier 1930s. In 1933 the 1st and 2nd 
Havant Packs combined to camp under canvas at Up Nately (near Basingstoke). 
In these pre-war days very few of the parents had cars, so the journey was made 
by train with all the gear stowed in the luggage van. From the station to the camp 
it was carried on a trek-cart with all taking a turn at pulling and pushing. 

After the war the 1st Havant Pack was restarted, and, in 1948, amalgamated 
with the 2nd Havant Pack to become the 3rd Havant Pack. The cub master was 
Miss K Madgwick, who was later appointed district cub master, and 
subsequently did administrative work for the scout movement for a number of 
years. She was awarded the bar to the Silver Acorn. The 3rd Havant Pack has 
open membership; its headquarters are in Meyrick Road and the pack is still in 
operation. 

One of the highlights in the post war period was the 1951 Havant and District 
Scouts and Guides Festival of Britain Handicraft Exhibition. The four-day 
exhibition in St Faith's Hall (which was beautifully decorated) was opened by 
Peter, Lord Baden Powell, the son of the founder of the scout movement. The 
cubs in the Havant district exhibited in a number of classes. 



Cubs advertise 'Bargains for You' for their fund raising effort in the old market in 
April 1958. Michael Edwards. 
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In 1959, World Refugee Year, the collection of the cubs' Christmas camp fire 
was sent, through Anglo-Austrian Aid to Refugees, to a Yugoslav refugee family 
building their own home in Austria. In 1960 the camp fire collection was again 
sent to this family and, on the suggestion of Mr A Bartlett, cub master of 3rd 
Leigh Park pack, arrangements were made for the son, Franz, to spend a month 
in England. Franz came in 1961 and stayed with the parents of several of the 
cubs. He camped in the New Forest with the cubs of Leigh Park and at Rogate 
with the scouts. Afterwards he kept in touch for several years. 

The 3rd Havant Group ceased operation in 2014 but scouting still thrives in 
the borough at Bedhampton, Emsworth, Hayling Island, Homewell and West 
Leigh, with Rowlands Castle being part of Havant for scouting purposes. All the 
groups have Beavers, Cubs, Scouts and Explorers. 
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Steam railway engines were once a familiar sight in Havant. 
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